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God speaks even in the incidental moments of a day. 


OME MONTHS AGO I read an article in the 
Reader’s Digest about an old gentleman 
carefully bundled up in a wicker chair. His 
health did not allow him to move around with- 
out his chair, and so he relieved the monotony 
by observing in every detail the smallest inci- 
dent. He even went so far as to write his ob- 
servations, for he found that this practice 
sharpened his faculties and enriched the pass- 
ing moment. “Then too,” he told an inquirer, 
“it lets God know I’m paying attention.” 

That article led me to ask myself some 
pointed questions. How alert am I to the 
things of God? Is he speaking through even 
the most incidental events of my day, and I 
might hear him if I were only paying atten- 
tion? Have I been attentive only in moments 
of prayer and worship and sermon prepara- 
tion, but failing to pierce the day with 
thoughts of God? 

Jacob said, “Surely the Lord is in this place; 
and I knew it not.” He is in this place; are 
we aware? In the books we read, in a walk 
through the garden, in the conversation of the 
common day, in the burdens we bear and in 
the burdens we share, are we aware? 

Hermann Hagedorn has said: 

“Ah what a web 
Of gray, inconsequential-seeming threads! 


.The modish thoughts, the meat-and-money 
thoughts— 

In webs, in webs, in iron curtains, proof 

Against whatever fires of poesy 

Burn in white aspirations from our lines, 

They hang between us and your inner eyes, 

Those better eyes, the pure eyes of the 
soul, 


“Lift up the curtain! For an hour lift up 

The veil that holds you prisoners in this 
world 

Of coins and wires and motor-horns, this 
world 

Of figures and of men who trust in facts, 

This pitiable, hypocritic world 

Where men with blinkered eyes and hob- 
bled feet 

Grope down a narrow gorge and call it 
life.”* 


Surety man was not created to grope down 
a narrow gorge. Jesus said that he came that 
we might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. And the life he came to give was one 
that began and ended in God. 

Yes, there are rich possibilities for spiritual 
growth in the words, “It lets God know I’m 
paying attention.” 


Aherrwrtk C. 


Lift up the Curtain from The Heart of Youth 
by Hermann Hagedorn. 


—Howarp C, SCHARFE 
Minister, Shadyside Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Readers were first introduced to Chad 
Walsh on the pages of P.L. in our issue 
of June 25, in which appeared his provoca- 
tive “Horatio Alger. the Morning After.” 


In this issue we begin a series of two 
articles by Mr. Walsh which are adapted 
from two chapters of a book, The Early 
Christians of the 21st Century, soon to be 
published by Harper and Brothers. The 
first of these articles, “Does the Church 
Have a Future?”, is to be found on page 6. 


Photographer Larry Williams was 
on assignment with one of the associate 
editors in New York not long ago when 
someone asked him, 
“Are you the staff 
photographer for the 
magazine?” It was a 
natural question, con- 
sidering the frequency 
with which pictures 
bearing the credit line 
“Photographs by Law- 
rence S. Williams” 
appear. But truth is, P.L. is only one of a 
number of periodicals, including Collier’s, 
This Week, and Holiday, for which he 
does free-lance work 

Photographic editor for Holiday maga- 
zine until last fall and news photographer 
before the war for Harris and Ewing in 
Washington, Mr. Williams is used to 
trundling his camera equipment into such 
widespread locales as the Caribbean area 
and to Vermont during the skiing season. 

He has photographed such notables as 
the late President Roosevelt, General 
George Marshall. General Omar T. Brad- 
ley, General James H. Doolittle, and Presi- 
dent Truman. President Truman regards 
Mr. William’s color picture of him as one 
of the best ever produced. 

During the war, Mr. Williams joined 
the pictorial department of the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War Department. 
The crisp picture of the WAC sergeant, 
used widely in WAC recruiting posters, 
was his. 

In 1942, he to England to 
photograph the first American troops ar- 
riving in London. Packing to go on only 
three hours’ notice, he had no time to be 
fitted for a war correspondent’s uniform. 
Instead, he was given an officer’s uniform 
from which the brass buttons were hastily 
removed—leaving him buttonless until. 
just before sailing, he was able to rout 
out a tailor in New York and have plain 
brown buttons sewed on. 

His recent jobs for P.L. include “The 
Church Helps Job Hunters” (June 25), 
the cover picture on marriage vows (June 
11), and the picture series on the River- 
side carillons (“Master of the Bells”— 
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April 2). He also took the pictures of the 
open-air church at Big Squam Lake, New 
Hampshire, seen in this issue on the cover 
and on pages 18 and 19. 


Carl W. Simonson, who wrote “Room 
Service—Christian Style” (page 23), is on 
the staff of the J. Walter Thompson Ad- 
vertising Agency and is a member of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
where the Reverend Harrison Ray Ander- 
son is minister 


THE COVER 
The Reverend Morgan P. Noyes of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, conducts Sunday serv- 
ices on Church Island, Big Squam Lake, 
New Hampshire. Here open-air services 
are held all summer under the trees, with 
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Wuat Do You Tutnk?..... 29 


pastors of various denominations partici- 
pating. (See story on page 18.) 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


P.L. goes on its summer schedule with 
the next number; only one issue is to be 
published in August. 

In the August 6 issue, three articles 
will answer the oft-heard comment that 
the Protestant Church is weakened by ex- 
cessive denominationalism. ‘Christianity 
and One World” by Chad Walsh will focus 
attention on the growing trend toward 
concerted Protestant action in this shrink- 
ing world. A second article will tell of the 
interdenominational work in prisons car- 
ried on in Louisville, Kentucky. A third, 
by John Fortson, will give an account of 
the operation and objectives of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 
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Getting Rid of Fear 


HYMN WHICH WAS BORN in occupied 

China during World War II has been 
popular with our young people because of 
its stirring words and its lifting music. It 
is called “I Will Trust and Not Be 
Afraid.” The first verse—and I wish I 
could sing it to you for the music adds a 
good deal to it—goes this way: 


I will not be afraid. 

I will not be afraid. 
will look upward, 

And travel onward, 
And not be afraid. 


Conscious of the need of such strength- 
ening words in wartime, the author of the 
hymn unconsciously put his finger on a 
perennial problem of the human soul, 
fear; and a constant need of the human 
soul, the triumph over fear. Fear tries to 
put a brake on the abundant life, all the 
way from the small child who is afraid 
of the dark to the elderly saint who is 
fearful of what the future may hold. Of 
course fear has its useful purposes in 
making me look before crossing a busy 
street and in keeping me off the Olympic 
ski jump at Lake Placid since I have 
never been on skis. But freed from its 
normal role of acting as a caution light, 
fear becomes a red light which keeps life 
stagnant and stationary. 


‘Laem, FOR EXAMPLE, of some of the 
fears which affect life—some of them 
your life, I am sure—and which have gone 
far beyond their useful function of warn- 
ing you to look before you leap, and have 
become obsessions which warp life out of 
its normal proportions and keep you from 
enjoying the full and useful days which 
Christ intended you to have. All these 
fears are in the Bible. There is the fear 
born of indecision, the fear of insignifi- 
cance, the fear of the unknown, fear of 
war, fear of enemies, fear of defeat or 
failure, the fear of risks, fear of disease, 
fear of disaster, fear of death, and the 
fear of fear itself. Perhaps there are still 
others best known to yourself. 

But if the Bible describes all kinds of 
fears, it describes even more fully the 
antidote to fears, and most of us at one 
time or another need a dose. For example, 
there is that great verse from Psalm 27, 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid?” My wife tells me that whenever 


I am away at night and sne thinks she 
hears strange sounds around the house, she 
reads that Psalm again and again, and that 
it always helps her to feel braver and 
more confident. 

Or there is the word of Jesus spoken 
to the ruler of the synagogue, who had 
just learned that his sick daughter, whom 
he had asked Jesus to heal, was dead, “Be 
not afraid, only believe.” And you will 
recall that Jesus, despite the laughter of 
those who doubted, brought the twelve- 
year-old girl back to life again. Fear is 
not overcome by screwing up your courage 
and saying to your soul, “I will no longer 
be fearful,” but fear is overcome by be- 
lieving in something better and greater 
than the fear. The best antidote to fear 
is not so much courage as faith. 


O: THERE IS THE worD from I John 
(4:18), “Perfect love casteth out fear.” A 
home in which there is abundance of love 
between parents and children frees all 
members of that home from many of the 
common fears of life. A world in which 
there is a similar abundance of love be- 
tween the heavenly Father and his chil- 
dren frees those children from the fears 
which plague those who do not know this 
love. 


Prayer—Teach us, O Lord, the folly 
of fear, and grant that firm in our faith, 
we may know that perfect love of Thee 
that drives all fear away, and helps us to 
truly follow Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day: Fear of Indecision, Matthew 1:18-25 
Second Day: Fear of Insignificance, Matthew ro: 
24-31 
Third Day: Fear of the Unknown, Matthew 28 
1-8 
Fourth Day: Fear of Defeat or Failure, Psalm 
118:4-16 
Fifth Day: Fear of Disaster, Matthew 8:23-27 
Sixth Day: Fear of Disease, Psalm 91:1-6 
Seventh Day: Fear of Risks, Matthew 25:14-25 
Eighth Day: Fear of War, II Corinthians 7:1-6 
Ninth Day: Fear of Fear, Psalm 52:1-5 
Tenth Day: Fear of Death, Psalm 23 
Eleventh Day: Deliverance from Fear, Psalm 34 
1-7 
Twelfth Day: Whom shall I fear? Psalm 27 
Thirteenth Day: Don’t Be Afraid, Believe, Mark 
5§°35-43 
Fourteenth Day: Love Drives Out Fear, I Jobo 
4:16-21 
—LAwrRENCE MAcCoLt Horton 
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“Free from Worldly Cares”? 


« Concerning the article in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire of March 19 on “Pastors and Pay- 
checks,” one “Pastor’s Wife” from Indiana 
writes that “it was of intense interest to 
my husband and me.” To this I say Amen 
because I was one minister who found sim- 
ilar situations. Now I am a laborer start- 
ing at the bottom with a large corporation. 
Now I receive a regular salary, live my 
own life, and receive better treatment 
from a supposedly “heartless” corporation 
than I ever received from the church. 

I was a zealous convert to the Presby- 
terian Church after receiving my educa- 
tion in another denomination. I gladly 
accepted a call to a run-down church as a 
beginning to a new fellowship. How quick- 
ly the glow faded. I faced a dreary Christ- 
mas with no hope of giving gifts to my 
three children, for I was trying to live on 
$150 a month. My wife took a job in a 
variety store in the nearby county seat to 
provide Christmas presents. And you 
should have heard the offended dignity of 
those church members. They did not care 
for us, but only for their offended dignity. 

One thing led to another until my 
resignation was inevitable. After a year of 
struggle and stinting, my wife and I have 
paid for our noble impulse and face the 
future out of debt. I am saving my con- 
tract as a novelty and reminder of my 
life “free from worldly cares and avoca- 
tions.” From now on I shall join the 
Apostle Paul in supporting myself and 
family and will render Christian service 
wherever the spirit leads me. 

The repeated reminder of the Church 
is need for ministers, and the challenge 
to serve the Church falls on deaf ears in 
my case. The Church does not need min- 
isters badly enough yet. It needs the New 
Life Movement beginning from the top. 
Then sincere men will dare serve the 
Christian outposts without fear of slow 
starvation and death. The Church needs 
intelligent planning and organization for 
undergirding ministers in small churches. 
If the Presbyterian Church wants a pro- 
fessional ministry, let it support such full- 
time servants and treat them at least as 
well as “heartless” corporations treat their 
—ELMo PETERSON 

Chicago, Illinois 


sales forces. 


Cross Section 

« The 161st General Assembly was the 
first Assembly which I attended as a com- 
missioner. Being elected to one of the 
standing committees gave me a new in- 
sight into the democratic working and 
composition of the Presbyterian Church. 
... Other Presbyterians may be interested 
in a sampling of the representation at the 
General Assembly. . . . 


Jury 23, 1949 


When one of the [fourteen] standing 
committees of the 161st Assembly met, 
each member was asked to introduce him- 
self, to tell where he lived and his occupa- 
tion or profession. It was learned that 
among the ministers on that committee 
there were pastors of large and small 
churches, city, town, and country churches. 
One minister was a college president; an- 
other was serving two churches of Span- 
ish-speaking people. Several of the min- 
isters were missionaries. 

Among the elders a wide range of oc- 
cupations and professions were repre- 
sented. There were two bankers, a retired 
fireman, a retired merchant, a farmer, a 
candy manufacturer, teachers, a telephone 
company supervisor, an electrical engineer, 
a structural engineer, an entomologist, a 
county superintendent of schools, a state 
highway supervisor, a department superin- 
tendent of a factory, a big game guide, and 
two women elders. 

Certainly it would seem that those who 
attend our General Assemblies are a cross 
section of our Church. 

—ARTHUR PRICHARD 


Pastor, Warwood Presbyterian Church 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


“Pray for Peace” Stamps 

« “Pray for Peace” (P.L. News, May 28). 
It sounds very nice, but it isn’t worth 
doing unless we are willing to work for 
peace with as much energy and self-sacri- 
fice as we exerted to win the war. 

The war was not won by merely pray- 
ing for victory. We didn’t win the war 
by listening to comforting sermons on 
Sunday and by singing patriotic hymns. 
The war was won by an all-out effort on 
the part of the whole nation. Ten million 
voung men dedicated their full time to it 
for several years. Millions of others 
worked to supply the materials of war. 
We won the war because we were willing 
to pay the price of victory. 

But now we think that we can have 
peace on earth by putting “Pray for 
Peace” stamps on our mail! Will we never 
learn that it will cost just as much in 
“blood, sweat and tears” to win the peace 
as it cost to win the war? 

The people of the United States have 
billions of dollars to spend on armaments, 
billions for gambling. billions for liquor, 
and billions for luxury, but only a hun- 
dred million or so to send missionaries to 
nations which beg for them. There are a 
million young men ready to go into train- 
ing to prepare to “win” the next war... 
but only a few hundred who are inter- 
ested in preparing to become missionaries 
ox Coemet.... 

If we really want peace, then we had 
better repent as individuals and as a na- 


tion and start going all-out to serve God 
and work for his Kingdom of love and 
brotherhood. Otherwise all our prayers 
cannot save us from the coming destruc- 
tion. 

—W. Winston THOMAS 


Pastor, Kinde and Chandler Presby- 
terian Churches, Kinde, Michigan 


The Value of the Ministry 

« ... 1 am writing in regard to Over- 
ture 15 sent down by our recent General 
Assembly. ... 


[Overture 15 reads: “If a minister, not 
retired because of physical disability or 
because he has reached the age of retire- 
ment, enters full-time employment in a 
secular occupation, he may after two 
years be deemed to have left the Ministry, 
and presbytery, either at his request or on 
its own initiative, after due investigation 
of the circumstances, may relieve him of 
ministerial status and erase his name from 
the roll. Such minister, not being under 
censure, may later apply for reinstate- 
ment, and the presbytery may reinstate 
him and restore his name to the roll if it 
be satisfied that such action should be 
taken.” —Tue EpirTors | 


Such a proposal, if approved by a suffi- 
cient number of presbyteries, would place 
the ministry far below the office of elder. 
An elder, although elected for a term, is 
ordained an “elder for life’ and may be 
elected a member of any of our church 
courts. 

Dr. Jesse Baird is quoted as saying, 
“Churches are dying, and so are presby- 
teries and synods, because of ministerial 
vacancies.” Is the remedy to be found in 
destroying the dignity and value of the 
ministerial office? 

Is the remedy not rather to be found 
in giving more attention in placing our 
ministers, providing better salaries and 
better housing for them and their fami- 
lies in order that it will not be necessary 
for our fine and well trained ministers 
to seek secular employment? ... 

I personally know some fine men in our 
ministry, with large families, who were 
compelled for economic reasons to engage 
in secular work to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate their children and who later returned 
to the active pastorate and did some of the 
finest work of their ministry. 

About every church carries on its rolls 
members who have not attended church 
for over two years. Then if we adopt 
Overture 15 we make the ministerial office 
of less value than church membership. 

Whatever the practical value, if any, 
might be presented in its favor, Overture 
15 must not be adopted, and the largest 
Presbyterian Church in the world thus 
make such a radical break with the Re- 
formed tradition as to the sacredness and 
permanency of the ministerial office. 

—C. L. SHELBY 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky 
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Does the Church Have a Future? 


By CHAD WALSH 


7 THE CHURCH WITHERING AWAY or is 
it dramatically reviving from a state of 
suspended animation? Both analyses are 
commonly heard. Neither, I believe, is 
accurate. The indications, when closely 
studied, point neither toward an early 
death nor an early rebirth; rather, they 
suggest that the Church is now in the 
initial stages of one of its periodic re- 
newals of vitality—but the results may 
not be obvious for another fifty or a hun- 
dred years. 

Admittedly it is presumptuous to pre- 
dict developments in the Church which lie 
i century in the future, but I believe that 
enough strong tendencies can be discerned 
now to give some faint idea of the direc- 
tion in which the Church is moving. The 
first of these powerful trends is the slow 
but steady movement toward Church re- 
union. From the time of the Reformation 
the urge to divide and subdivide seemed 
to grow constantly more intense; almost 
every ambiguous verse in the Bible had 
been seized upon as the justification for a 
new denomination. Recently, the tide has 
heen gradually turning. 


Pull toward unity 

Whether Christendom will ever be com- 
pletely united into one Church is the un- 
answerable question. The widest gap of 
all—that between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant faiths—is almost impossible to 
bridge. At the very least, the strong pull 
toward unity should eventually result in a 
considerable reduction in the number of 
churches. The tide is flowing very strongly 
in that direction at present. 

Another strong impulse is toward to- 
tality. By this I do not mean anything 
remotely resembling totalitarianism. I 
mean simply a recognition of the fact 
that Christianity is not a hedged-off flower 
garden; that it properly impinges on every 
aspect of private and group life. The 
frequently uttered demand that “parsons 
stick to their business” is evidence that 
the Church once more is reaching out to 
claim all of life for its concern. 

Another thing that many denominations 


have in common is the simultaneous redis- 
covery that Christianity makes sense. This 
realization had never been lost by the more 
Catholic-minded churches, but many of 
the Protestant churches went through a 
stage of apologizing for theology and dis- 
pensing with as much of it as possible. 
Theology is now returning. The Protestant 
churches are going back to a brand of 
classical Christianity whose American 
prophet is Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. Ideas 
many had thought obsolescent—the Trin- 
ity, sin and Redemption, and others—are 
being brought out of storage and re- 
furbished for use. 


Revival of theology 

Far from being an enemy of mysticism 
and personal devotion, theology is the in- 
dispensable under-propping; without an in- 
tellectually convincing bird’s-eye view of 
religion, it is vulnerable to attack from 
the man who has read the latest book of 
atheistic philosophy and has a system to 
hurl against an emotion. The revival of 
theology is making Christianity intel- 
lectually respectable. 

A closely associated tendency is a new 
emphasis on the Church itself, a redis- 
covery of what the Church is. It is amaz- 
ing that several generations of Christians, 
brought up on St. Paul, have been able 
to regard the Church as a sort of Kiwanis 
Club or women’s society. The early con- 
cept of the Church, and the only one 
which has any backing in the New Testa- 
ment and early church history, is that of 
an “organism”’—a more than human 
“body,” uniting the Christians of all times 
under one head, Christ. The social impli- 
cations of the new understanding of the 
organic life of the Church are far-reach- 
ing: they point toward a kind of society 
which is neither atomistic individualism 
nor ant-hill collectivism. 


No Christian society 

There is still another widespread tend- 
ency, which springs, I believe, from at 
least two causes. One is the admission 
that Christians are always divided into 
two groups—those who take their religion 
seriously and those who prefer to drift 
along with a minimum of personal incon- 


venience. The other cause is the realization 
that it is no longer accurate to speak of 
“Christian society” in most of America 
and Europe. As a consequence, the com- 
pletely committed Christians are faced 
with the responsibility of reaching out and 
winning over more pagans than lived in 
the Roman Empire at the time of Paul. 

Here and there one can see small groups 
of Christians reacting to this situation by 
pooling their religious resources—study- 
ing together, sharing their individual in- 
sights, learning from the problems of the 
group and its achievements what total 
Christianity might be. The aim is then to 
apply everything thus learned to society 
as a whole. 

The little groups are “cells.” Like bio- 
logical cells, they can grow and subdivide 
into new cells until they begin to have a 
steady and increasing impact on the sec- 
ular world. The idea, of course, is as old 
as religion. It is based on the psycho- 
logical fact (as well demonstrated by 
Communist methods of local organization 
as by Christian experience) that the great- 
est progress is made in small groups. 





Groups of 6 to 25 

One individual by himself is likely to 
feel bewildered and helpless, or else grow 
smug about “the flight of the alone to the 
alone.” Two hundred people worshipping 
together in a church cannot know one 
another well enough to have an intimate 
inter-reaction. Actual experience has shown 
that groups of about half-a-dozen to 
twenty-five are the most effective size 
The members know each other thoroughly. 
but the numbers are not so great that a 
mob psychology, with its crude over-sim- 
plifications, arises. Such small “cells” often 
develop a group mind and group spirit 
(completely different in quality from the 
mob mind and mob spirit), and the partial 
insights of the individual members are 
merged and transmuted into a larger un- 
derstanding. 

During all the crucial periods when 
Christianity has shown the greatest vital- 
ity, the cell idea has been strongly in evi- 
dence. The twelve apostles were a cell; 
each early congregation was a cell. The 
periodic monastic reformations were the 
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There are hopeful signs of strength which, if 


followed, promise a revived Church against 


which “the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 


work of cells; St. Francis started a cell; 
the Wesleyan movement began as a cell. 
The pattern is unmistakable; first the 
cell, completely. dedicated and creating 
new spiritual vitality, and then the im- 
pact on the sluggish Church as a whole 
and on the pagan world. 

There are now more such groups in 
existence than the average churchman sus- 
pects. Some are Pendle Hill, run by the 
Quakers, in Wallingford, Pennsylvania; 
Kirkridge, a Presbyterian venture, also in 
Pennsylvania; and the Congregational- 
Christian center at Pine Mountain, in New 
Hampshire. 


Iona Movement in Scotland 

Europe, which has felt the impact of 
secularism and anti-Christian ideologies 
more strongly than America, has a whole 
network of these centers. The most pic- 
turesque of the lot is the Iona Movement 
in Scotland. It is an attempt to take the 
Incarnation seriously, to use it as the 
key to reviving Christianity and creating 
a Christian civilization in Scotland. It was 
founded in 1938 by Dr. George MacLeod. 
The center of the Movement is the little 
island of Iona off the west coast of Scot- 
land. It was here that St. Columba came 
from Ireland in the sixth century to estab- 
lish the first Christian mission to the 
Scots. For three months each summer the 
members of the brotherhood—ministers 
and craftsmen—work together at rebuild- 
ing the ruined abbey. They share their 
work, studies, and worship. They learn at 
first hand both the difficulties and re- 
wards of making Christianity a total 
thing. 

The island is merely the dramatic focal 
point and laboratory. The other nine 
months of the year the members scatter, 
the ministers to their parishes, the crafts- 
men to their trades. The group is kept in 
contact by periodic meetings, by a fixed 
daily regime of prayer and Bible-reading, 
and by an “economic witness” which re- 
quires each member to turn over for 
group use any income in excess of the 
national average unless he is prepared to 
defend in open meeting his use of the sur- 
plus for purposes he considers justified. 

The attempt to extend the Incarnation 
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into Scottish life includes down-to-earth 
activities. In Glasgow, for example, a 
community center has been erected, with a 
large library and facilities for meals, meet- 
ings, religious services, classes, etc. The 
Movement has also pioneered in establish- 
ing missions in new housing developments 
and other areas where more timid church 
leadership holds back. 

It seems likely that similar movements 
will spring up elsewhere. As civilization 
grows more and more secular, the distinc- 
tion between Christians and secularists 
will become sharper. A process of polariza- 
tion will ensue—no longer will it be feasi- 
ble to carry water on both shoulders. 

The whole cell idea has sometimes been 
accused of escapism, as though it were 
merely a fancy way to insure the salva- 
tion of a few souls and let the world go 
hang. The opposite is nearer the truth. If 
sufficient vitality can be generated by a 
small group of completely dedicated Chris- 
tians, their influence will overflow into the 
outer world; widespread social and intel- 
lectual movements usually have small but 
intense beginnings. 


“Continue his work’’ 

But the question may well be asked, 
“What is the function of the Church?” 
Grant that the Church is an organism— 
the mystical body of Christ—what is it 
supposed to do? Perhaps another defini- 
tion of the Church supplies the clue. It 
it sometimes called “an extension of the 
Incarnation.” The Church was established 
by Christ to continue his work after he 
was no longer visibly present. What he 
once did in plain daylight, the Church is 
now to do. 

The work of Christ was to bring God 
and man, and man and men, together in 
complete harmony. To do this was to undo 
most of history, to make a fresh start. 
The result for the individual is “salva- 
tion”; the result for society is that hu- 
man relationships become a closer imita- 
tion of what they are meant to be in the 
Kingdom of God. 

It is here that we come back to the 
most important rediscovery of the modern 
Church: its claim to totality. Christ con- 
ceded no obscure corners and crannies of 


human life from which he could be ex- 
cluded. The Church, being entrusted with 
the work and teachings of Christ, can do 
no less. In its teachings the Church must 
be total. If the living conditions of fruit- 
pickers in California are a denial of the 
Incarnation, it must say so; if the Ne- 
groes of Mississippi or Detroit are treated 
as second-class citizens, the Church must 
speak with the prophetic demand for jus- 
tice. In all things it must hate the sin 
completely, love the sinner completely, 
and be ready to forgive him completely. 

If the Church attempts to carry out 
the will of its founder, it will make ene- 
mies. It will be told to mind its own busi- 
ness. Members will cancel their annual 
pledges. All this is of no importance. 
The closer the Church comes to being 
Christ-in-action, the more it acquires the 
attributes of Christ. And one of the things 
about Christ was simply that he could be 
killed but could not stay dead. 

The most hopeful sign of new life in 
the Church is that it is not “minding its 
own business.” It is increasingly trying 
to make Christianity impinge on all the 
dark corners of society. At the same time, 
the revival of theology insures it against 
the oversimplifications of the “social 
gospel,” which completely equated social 
reform and the will of Christ. A certain 
recklessness is gradually developing. Christ 
taught that “whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” On the 
same occasion he said of the Church, “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


The Church will rise 


The Church can, of course, retreat fur- 
ther into its shell and become completely 
irrelevant. But the signs hopefully indi- 
cate that inch by inch it is emerging and 
preparing to take chances. If it fully 
emerges it has the promise of its founder 
that nothing can destroy it. Its ministers 
and members may be thought queer, some 
of them may be martyred, stones may be 
hurled at stained glass windows, the 
Church itself may be suppressed by formal 
decree. But it will rise again on the third 
day, stronger and with deepened dedica- 
tion. 
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Displaced Persons Crisis 
Hits Presbyterians 

This month non-Lutheran Protestants 
are in the midst of a crisis over displaced 
persons. Despite the fact that Church 
World Service, interdenominational relief 
agency, was receiving more DP assurances 
than ever before from Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Epis- 
copalians, there was danger that the 
churches would be too late with too little 
help. Unless congregations and individuals 
pledge thousands of job and home assur- 
ances in the next ten days, Protestants 
in America will have failed miserably to 
do their part in helping fellow-Protestants 
abroad find new homes. The Catholics, 
Jews, and Lutherans will get their fair 
share of Catholic, Jewish, and Lutheran 
DP’s. The other Protestants won’t even 
get a quarter-share of their co-religionists. 

Cause of the crisis is the fact that 
the current United States DP quota of 
205,000 in two years will soon be filled. 
In fact, some reports last month estimated 
that 200,000 of the U.S. quota had already 
been taken care of by job and home assur- 
ances from all sources. Another compli- 
cating factor is the status of the new Sen- 
ate displaced persons bill which would 
allow 339,000 DP’s to enter the country 
in three years. If this bill should pass, 
Protestants would be given a breathing 
spell. But, from all indications (see page 
14), there is not much hope for passage 
this year, even though the House has ap- 
proved a similar measure. 

The Presbyterian situation is typi- 
cal. There are at least 15,000 Hungarian 
and Czechoslovakian Presbyterians in dis- 
placed persons camps right now waiting for 
homes. As of June 28, members and con- 
gregations of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. had sent only some 150 specific as- 
surances to the Presbyterian Displaced 
Persons Committee in New York and to 
Church World Service. As of June 1o, 
Lutheran churches had sent in a total of 
7,838 assurances providing opportunities 
for 18,654 DP’s. The total membership of 
the Lutheran churches participating in this 
drive is around 3,500,000. Presbyterian 
U.S.A. membership is about 2,500,000. 

What can Presbyterians do as their part 
in meeting this crisis? That’s what the 
Church’s new Moderator, Dr. Clifford Bar- 
bour, asked when he learned about the sit- 
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uation last month from Foreign Mission 
Board secretary, Dr. Charles T. Leber, 
chairman of the three-month-old Presby- 
terian Committee on Displaced Persons. A 
special meeting was called by the Modera- 
tor in New York City on June 28 to dis- 
cuss progress and plans. Present at the 
meeting were the Moderator, Dr. Leber, 
Dr. James Nicol, former Presbyterian mis- 
sionary leader who was just appointed as 
full-time secretary of the DP committee, 
Dr. Alexander Sharp, new administrative 
secretary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, and Mr. Roland Elliott, head of the 
Church World Service DP program. 
Main results of the emergency meeting 
were two telegrams sent out by Dr. Bar- 
bour. The first (see box below) went to 
over 300 presbytery and synod executives 
of the Church. In it Dr. Barbour asked 


all church officers to “assume moral re- 
sponsibility for your proportionate share 
of one displaced persons family per 800 
communicant members with understanding 
that agreeable specific actions and detailed 
arrangements may be made later.” This 
was an urgent plea to the Presbyterian 
Church for a pledge of 3,000 “blanket” 
assurances before the end of July. “Blan- 
ket” assurances need not include specific 
details about jobs and homes for DP fam- 
ilies. They are emergency pledges that can 
be completed in detail at a later date. 
The second telegram was sent to the 
forty-five members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. In it Dr. Barbour informed 
the laymen of the telegram to presbytery 
and synod officers and asked the men to 
confer immediately with the officers in 
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may be made later. 
urgency of this matter. 


mittee, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
your acceptance. 


Moderator’s Telegram On DP Crisis 
PrP 


United States Government directive requires 
Protestants give assurances for displaced persons by 
August first 1949 for entrance into U.S.A. before 
July first 1950 or doors will be closed for our 
helping needy and able European Protestants of Re- 
At meeting held at my request of dis- 
placed persons committee I have taken the responsi- 
bility to request you confer immediately with synod 
or presbytery authorities to learn if they will 
pledge to assume moral responsibility for your 
proportionate share of one displaced persons family 
per 800 communicant members with understanding that 
agreeable specifications and detailed arrangements 
The National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men in your area have been advised of 
Please advise Charles T. 
Leber Chairman Presbyterian displaced persons com-— 
New York 10, New York of 


CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR 
Moderator of the General Assembly 


-. 


June 30, 1949 
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their area. For over a month the men of 
the National Council have been giving top 
priority to the DP situation. National 
Council executive secretary Paul Moser 
started the men working to get DP assur- 
ances June 15 when he sent out a letter to 
over 1,500 National Council members, tell- 
ing them of the situation and how they 
could help specifically to get Protestant 
DP’s into the country. 

So far the Presbyterians have taken 
other steps, too: 

1. On March 31, the newly-organized 
Presbyterian Church Displaced Persons 
committee sent a letter to each pastor in 
the Church asking if any members of his 
church or community were in a position to 
take a DP family. 

2. Letters were sent out to all Westmin- 
ster Foundations and Presbyterian-related 
colleges asking the same question. 

3. Three field workers were employed full- 
time for the period May 15—July 31 to 
promote DP assurances in Presbyterian 
churches. These men, from the East, Mid- 
west, and Far West, have been in touch 
with scores of churches. 

4. Speakers at all summer synod and 
synodical meetings have been briefed on 
DP needs and procedure for obtaining 
assurances. 

5. Letters and DP material have been sent 
to all synodical and presbyterial presi- 
dents. 

6. Letters urging immediate action have 
been sent by the Church’s Social Education 
and Action secretary, Dr. Paul Poling, to 
all Board of Christian Education field rep- 
resentatives and local Social Education 
and Action chairmen. 

7. The Board of National Missions is ex- 
ploring all possible sources at its com- 
mand for temporary and permanent place- 
ment of DP’s. 

8. The DP Committee has started to com- 
pile a list of Presbyterian homes that 
could be made available for the temporary 
housing of DP families until permanent 
locations are available. 

The church at last was mobilized to 
meet this sudden and unprecedented emer- 
gency. The fate of thousands of Presby- 
terians and Reformed DP’s was in the 
hands of the 8,500 congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. And, as DP 
Committee chairman Charles Leber said, 
“We must have an answer by August.” 


Small Carolina Church 
To Take Forty DP’s 


Presbyterians who are worried about 
whether or not their churches can take 
any DP’s should write at once to the Rev- 
erend J. D. Sheppard, pastor of the Ascen- 
sion Lutheran Church, Shelby, North 
Carolina. Mr. Sheppard’s church has only 
192 members, but it managed to provide 
enough job and housing opportunities in 
fifteen assurances to enable forty displaced 
persons—twenty-eight adults and twelve 
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children—to begin new lives in the United 
States. 

The town of Shelby has a population of 
only 14,000, yet the jobs located by Pastor 
Sheppard and his congregation include 
several in professional categories. The 
church itself is taking a violinist, harpist, 
and piano teacher. Each of the musicians 
will receive help in setting up classes of 
students to increase earnings beyond the 
church salaries. 

Other job opportunities include an art 
teacher, six student nurses, plant special- 
ist, carpenter, master metal worker, mas- 
ter tailor, dressmaker, bookkeeper, typist, 
milk production manufacturer, dairy farm- 
er, cook, housekeeper, and bowling alley 
attendant. 





Representative Graham Barden 


Federal Aid to Education: 
The Battle Rages On 


Presbyterian layman Graham Barden of 
New Bern, North Carolina, was a much- 
discussed man late last month. The school 
teacher-turned-Congressman was called a 
bigot, accused of being un-American, anti- 
Catholic, and anti-Negro, and was charged 
with imitating the Communists. All of this 
occurred because he happened to sponsor 
a federal aid-to-education bill which de- 
nied public funds to parochial schools. 

Most of the words directed against the 
usually mild-mannered, hard working rep- 
resentative from North Carolina came 
from the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Catholics wanted a share of the tax-payers 
money for their thousands of schools. 
Barden’s bill (H.R. 4643), in keeping with 
the Constitution of the United States, de- 
clared, “No.” 

Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York 
touched off the Catholic attack when he 
accused Mr. Barden of bigotry (P.L., July 
9). A week after the Cardinal’s speech, his 
own church, St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
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New York, was loaded with posters con- 
demning the Barden bill. The posters read: 
“Catholic school children deserve their 
share of federal aid to education. The 
Barden Bill will impose tax without par- 
ticipation. Such discrimination will 
destroy America.” 

“The Barden Bill is unjust, un-Amer- 
ican, divisive. Demand that it be killed in 
Congress. Write letters to your own Con- 
gressman. .. . 

In addition, the bill was denounced at 
each of the seven masses that were held 
at St. Patrick’s June 26. Some 10,000 peo- 
ple attended the masses, and members of 
long standing at the Cathedral said they 
could not recall another occasion when 
printed matter was exhibited in the build- 
ing condemning proposed legislation. 

That same Sunday in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the Most Reverend Edwin O’Hara, 
bishop of the Kansas City Catholic dio- 
cese, appealed to his laymen and women to 
write letters asking their congressmen to 
vote against the Barden bill. His appeal 
was passed on to all diocese members by 
local priests. 

In Green Bay, Wisconsin, Bishop 
Stanislaus Bona of the Green Bay diocese 
urged the 210,000 Roman Catholics in 
Wisconsin’s second largest city to protest 
against the bill. The bishop’s statement 
was read at all local masses June 26. 

In Los Angeles, California, Archbishop 
Francis A. McIntyre said, “The Barden 
bill presents a serious challenge to princi- 
ples that are truly American... . (It) is 
a clear-cut example of the application of 
the basic Soviet technique of ‘confuse and 
divide.’ . .. To restrict freedom of religion 
is typically Communistic. That is what 
the Soviets are doing in Russia and allied 
states today. Are we imitating Russia in 
our legislation?” The date of this talk was 
June 26. 

In Washington, D.C., John Lesinski, 
Catholic chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, the group which has pigeon- 
holed the Barden bill so far, said: “This 
bill is anti-Catholic and anti-Negro. It is 
my opinion that he drew it up that way 
purposely because he didn’t want any aid 
to education and wanted to kill it.” Mr. 
Lesinski’s charge took place on June 27. 

But Congressman Barden had no inten- 
tion of killing aid to education. And 
slowly but surely Protestants and other 
non-Catholics were taking their stand be- 
side him. 

Late last month the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis at their meeting 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, de- 
clared their unanimous opposition to any 
“Federal or state aid to educational insti- 
tutions maintained by religious groups— 
Jewish or Christian.” The New York 
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State Council of Churches followed the 
rabbis’ announcement with a resolution 
backing the Barden bill and stating that 
federal aid to education should be con- 
fined to “schools operated as public enter- 
prises by state or local governments.” The 
vote was unanimous. 

In Brooklyn, New York, a Presby- 
terian pastor took the pulpit to refute 
Cardinal Spellman and urge strong support 
for the bill. The Reverend Dr. George A. 
Crapullo, pastor of the Irving Square Pres- 
byterian Church, said, “The provisions of 
the Barden bill are all in accord with the 
Federal Constitution and in keeping with 
the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which held that ‘no tax in 
any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or insti- 
tutions, whatever they may be called, or 
whatever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion.’ 

“The state does not support a Catholic 
protect Catholics; 
the state does not support a Catholic fire 
department to protect Catholic property. 
Similarly, the state cannot support a Cath- 
olic school system to give children a Cath- 
No Catholic child is 
a_ public 
This is evident from the 
hundreds who attend our public schools. 
If some spurn this privilege, being influ- 
enced by the strong compulsion of their 
church, that is their choice. They are not 
denied the privilege—they refuse it.” 

Congressman Barden himself had 
something to say after the surprise attacks 
on him by Catholic leaders and his fellow- 
congressman, John Lesinski. The North 
Carolina legislator said he was “utterly 
astounded” when he heard of Mr. Lesin- 
ski’s attack. He added, “God forbid that it 
ever reaches the point in America where 
a conscientious difference of opinion is the 
signal for name calling, abusive language, 
questioning of character, and even ques- 
tioning of one’s patriotism. . . . I do not 
know where Mr. Lesinski got his inspira- 
tion for such unless it was 
because some similar statements have been 
high officials of his 


police department to 


olic education 


ever denied the privileges of 


school education 


statements, 


accredited to 
church.” 

The Christian Century pointed up the 
question: “How long are Protestants and 
other Americans going to tolerate this dog- 
in-the-manger opposition to federal aid? 
They 
the Catholic veto whenever they gain the 
courage to confront Spellman’s vitupera- 
tion. It is not too late to stiffen the nerve 
of enough Congressmen to override the 
Cardinal's Mr. Lesinski. It is not too late 
to tell Congress that America wants fed- 
eral aid to public schools—at this ses- 
sion!” 


some 


are in the majority and can abolish 


Jewish Congregation 
Uses Presbyterian Church 

A different sort of bazaar filled the fair 
grounds in Greenwich Village, New York, 
early this month. The bazaar had the 
usual lights, bands, games, and excitement, 
but was sponsored jointly by a Presby- 
terian church and a Jewish synagogue. 

The successful bazaar was another ex- 
ample of inter-faith cooperation which has 
been going on between the Village Presby- 
terian Church and the Village Temple ever 
since the Presbyterians offered the Jews 
their sanctuary as a place of worship six 
months ago. 

At first, the new Village Temple began 
meeting in a hotel, but when the congre- 
gation overflowed the hall, their Rabbi, 
Julian Fleg, applied for the auditorium at 
Village House, a neighborhood center op- 
erated by the Village Presbyterian Church. 

“I didn’t know what to say,” re- 
called Pastor Jesse W. Stitt after receiving 
the application. “We have so many activi- 
ties at Village House; there was no room 
for a new group. But I believe a church 
has no right to tax-exempt property unless 
it serves the community. 

“Finally I said, ‘Rabbi, we have no 
room to offer you—except the sanctuary 
itself.’ ” 

The Rabbi accepted the minister’s invi- 
tation, the session approved the offer, and 
now the Jewish congregation holds its 
regular Friday Sabbath worship in the 
Presbyterian church. 

Rabbi Fleg explained that they were 
not trying to wipe out or ignore each 
other’s religious beliefs. The Village 
Church is still strongly Presbyterian, and 
the Village Temple stresses its affiliation 
with the Union of American Hebrew Con- 


gregations. Neither group intends to 


merge congregations, rites, or services. 

“This act of brotherhood has grown be- 
yond anything we dreamed,” said Dr. 
Stitt. “We are just watching where it 
will lead.” 

“We want to see how it works out,” 
said Rabbi Fleg. “It takes a long time for 
a peace settlement after 2,000 years of 
misunderstanding.” 


Protestants Plan 
Huge Membership Drive 


Today U.S. Protestant church member- 
ship is the largest (some 50,000,000) in 
the history of the country. But most of 
the major churches aren’t satisfied with 
their membership growth even though 
they have been conducting programs sim- 
ilar to the Presbyterian Church’s New 
Life Movement during the past few years. 

This October, however, the churches 
are going to do something spectacular 
about increasing membership. Forty-two 
denominations, with a combined total of 
over 35,000,000 members, are going to 
get together in a fifteen-month evangelis- 
tic drive, the most comprehensive and 
widely representative Protestant crusade 
ever planned. 

The crusade will open on World Wide 
Communion Sunday, October 2, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jesse M. Bader, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which is sponsoring the drive. The denom- 
inations supporting the crusade include 
fifteen churches which are not members 
of the Federal Council. 

Directing the “United Advance” will 
be a sixty-two-man national committee 
appointed by the Council and headed by 
a Presbyterian, Dr. Elmer G. Homrighau- 
sen, professor of religious education at 











The Woodland Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Missouri, gets a coat of paint 
in a hurry. A crowd of 300 people watch forty-one painters give the church a 
coat of paint in forty-two minutes. Project was sponsored by American War Dads. 
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@ Czech Brethren Church 


Calm Before the Storm 


[Although the Communists in Czechoslovakia are concen- 
trating their anti-religious efforts against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, there were indications this month that Czech 
Protestants were beginning to feel the heavy hand of Soviet 
persecution. 

New York Times Prague correspondent Dana Adams 
Schmidt reported that pastors of the Czech Brethren 
Church, a member of the Presbyterian family of churches, 
were being arrested. One of these pastors, the Reverend 
Jaro Choda, was reported to have been sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment on charges of “anti-state activities” 
after a secret trial. In Slovakia, pastors of the Lutheran 
Church were also reported to have been arrested. 

This news is important to American Presbyterians be- 
cause of the close ties between the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and the Czech Brethren Church. Below is a report 
on Czechoslovakia’s most influential Protestant church 
written for PRESBYTERIAN Lire by Paul Bock, a member of 
the World Council of Churches’ promotion division. Mr. 
Bock spent last winter studying at the Czech Brethren theo- 
logical seminary in Prague. —THE EDITORS | 


ge eget CHURCHMEN who have visited Czechoslo- 
vakia usually remember the hospitality of Husuy Dum 
(Hus House) in Prague where they may have slept a night 
or two and visited with Czech Protestant leaders. They 
also remember the statue of the reformer, John Hus, in 
the square by the town hall. 

Husuv Dum is the headquarters of the leading Protestant 
Church in Bohemia and Moravia, and the second largest 
Protestant church in Czechoslovakia. This denomination, 
consisting of over 300,000 members, is called the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Czech Brethren. The largest is the 
Lutheran Church of Slovakia with 450,000 members. 

Unlike Slovakia, Bohemia and Moravia have no Re- 
formed and Lutheran churches. Back in 1918, shortly after 
the beginning of the new republic of Czechoslovakia, the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches in the two western prov- 
inces merged. The new denomination has been using four 
confessions in its churches. Besides the Reformed and 
Lutheran confessions, there are two Czech confessions 
which are the heritage of the early Hussite churches. 

Thus the Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren in- 
cludes elements of the Lutheran and Reformed reforma- 
tion as well as the earlier elements of its own Czech 
reformation. Early Hussitism had won go per cent of the 
population in the years before 1620, after which date it 
was completely forbidden. In 1789 a Toleration Act was 
passed recognizing Protestants provided they were Lu- 
theran or Reformed. Hussitism, which had ties with Czech 
nationalism, wasn’t freely expressed again until after the 
overthrow of the Hapsburgs. The flourishing periods for 
Czech Protestantism were before 1620 and then again 
after 1918. 

The Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren 
began in 1918 with 180,000 members and now has over 
300,000. In 1919 the John Hus Theological Faculty was 
begun. Previously Czech theological students had to study 
abroad. 

This denomination is organized on a Presbyterian struc- 
ture with 13 “seniorates” or presbyteries, which are united 
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into one synod. Head of the Synodical Council until his 
death last month was Senior Joseph Krenek, moderator of 
the church (P.L., July 9). 

In current Czech Protestantism the Biblical emphasis far 
exceeds the doctrinal. That accent was strengthened dur- 
ing the past war. Christian youth were forbidden to be 
organized, but they could engage in Bible studies. They 
went into such studies thoroughly and found strength for 
the difficult life they faced during the Nazi occupation. 
The present generation of theological students has come 
out of that period. A number of them were doing forced 
labor in Germany during the war. Some were among the 
few who studied theology secretly with several professors 
during the Nazi occupation when their theological seminary 
was closed. 

Helping meet the general need for pastoral leader- 
ship became a great concern for Dr. Benjamin J. Bush, rep- 
resentative of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and member 
of the World Council of Churches Reconstruction Depart- 
ment staff. With the financial help of the Presbyterians, the 
World Council granted scholarships for Czech students to 
study abroad, helped pay pastors doing home mission work 
in the Sudetenland, provided bicycles for a number of 
pastors to help them visit scattered parishioners, and sent 
some cars for church leaders. The late Dr. Krenek, who 
was widely in demand as a speaker, used to travel in a car 
purchased through the Restoration Fund. 

When a Presbyterian from the United States came to 
visit me last fall in the student dormitory in Prague 
where I was living, he was pleased to learn that he was 
standing in one of the structures made possible by the help 
of the Restoration Fund. This building, which is a re- 
modelled German school, is now a home for sixty theologi- 
cal students. It is called the Jan Hus Student Dormitory. 

There are now about a hundred Czech Brethren students 
in the Theological Seminary, and church leaders hope that 
in two years most of the vacancies in the churches of the 
denomination will be filled and some of the overworked 
pastors relieved to some extent. At present there are some 
230 pastors. 

In Czechoslovakia pastors teach religion in the public 
schools besides preaching. Some teach as many as twenty- 
five hours a week. In this country a pastor is definitely a 
religious educator. 

Under the present Communist-dominated government, 
the Czech Brethren Church carries on its work under a 
constitutional guarantee of religious liberty. Thus far there 
has not been much interference with worship, religious 
education, or evangelization. 

A certain curtailment of religious publications has been 
attributed to a “paper shortage.” Youth work must be 
unorganized and entirely within the church religious edu- 
cational program, because all cultural and organized youth 
activity is done by the Communist-run Union of Czech 
Youth. 

The Czech Brethren Church has on several occasions 
publicly declared its loyalty to the government. But, at 
the same time, it has demonstrated that “the church must 
be the church,” being centrally interested in preaching the 
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Word of God, and by no means being a sounding board for 


the Communist ideology. 
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Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
committee will have the cooperation of 
over 700 state, county, and city councils 
of churches. 

Planned for over two years and ex- 
pected to penetrate every American com- 
munity, the campaign is aimed at winning 
millions of new members and in helping 
to assimilate them after they join. 

Other purposes are to persuade 
church people who have moved to new 
communities to join a local church, and 
to create a “spiritual quickening” among 
ministers and laymen. 

One of the greatest losses in Protes- 
tantism, Dr. Bader declared in a state- 
ment issued last month, is to be found in 
the common practice of new residents in 
a community not transferring member- 
ship to a local church, and the failure of 
many churches to assimilate new mem- 
bers. Both these problems, he indicated, 
will be given special attention during the 
United Advance. 

Features of the drive will be a Na- 
tional Teaching Mission headed by prom- 
inent Christian leaders who will, among 
other things, advise local churches on 
methods of attracting new members, and 
a series of university Christian missions 
aimed at reaching young people in univer- 
sities and colleges 
Six special occasions have been set 
aside for the recruitment of new members. 
These -include World Wide Communion 
Day in 1949 and 1950, Easter and Pente- 
cost 1950, and Christmas 1949-1950. 


New Moderator Acts on 
Unity, Seminaries 

This week Dr. Clifford E. Barbour 
starts his third month as head of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, pastor, first church Mod- 
erator from the South in more than a 
hundred years, has been putting most of 
his emphasis so far on three important 
issues facing the Church—union with the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. (the “South- 
ern” church); the inadequacy of the 
present seminary system, and the current 
displaced persons crisis. 

Although Dr. Barbour’s chief concern 
at the present is the DP situation, (see 
page 8), he has spent most of his time 
since the Buffalo General Assembly in 
May on Presbyterian unity and on the 
seminary problem. 

No definite merger action between 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. will probably 
be taken until after 1953, but Dr. Bar- 
bour feels that the time to tell Presby- 
terians of both churches about merger 
plans is now. Committees from both 
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churches have already approved a plan of 
union. As he said early last month, 
“Brothers of the same family ought to 
live in the same house. Let us lift this 
matter of union out of the realm of 
academic discussion and make it a greater 
matter of prayer than it has ever been 
before in our Church.” 

In an interview last month, Moderator 
Barbour named four advantages that 
would result from union. These were: 
1. Overhead expenses for all “benevolent 
enterprises could be cut, so more of each 
dollar could reach the actual field of 
operation.” 

2. “A united front of Presbyterianism in 
the Protestant family, both in this coun- 
try and in our enterprises around the 
world,’ would be created. 

3. Church extension—creation of new 
churches—would be facilitated in this 
country. 

4. In many communities there would be a 











Presbyterian Moderators get together to 
discuss church unity. Left is Dr. Clifford 


Barbour, new Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A, At right is Pres- 
byterian U.S, Moderator W. E. Price. 


union of individual churches, “making for 
one strong church instead of two relative- 
ly weak ones.” 

The advantages and the problems of 
union were discussed at length at an im- 
portant meeting last month, when Dr. 
Barbour and the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S., North Carolina 
layman William E. Price, met in Mr. 
Price’s home city, Charlotte. Although the 
discussions were private, Dr. Barbour 
later told guests at a dinner given in his 
honor by the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce that he and Mr. Price were going 
to work together for union. 

About theological seminaries, Dr. Bar- 
bour’s announced goal is to get the sem- 
inaries “out of the back alleys of the 
educational system of our country and 
put them on the main thoroughfares.” 
The Presbyterian Church’s nine schools 


need money quickly for professors’ sal- 
aries and the construction of new build- 
ings. Dr. Barbour stated that from $12, 
000,000 to $15,000,000 is needed for 
seminary buildings alone. He added, 
“Some of the buildings are fire traps. | 
don’t know of any one of them that’s 
comparable to our average new county 
high school buildings.” 

Seminary professors, the Moderator 
said, are working for pitifully inadequate 
salaries. Men who should be professors 
already have higher-paid positions in the 
Church. And it’s not right to ask these 
men to give up their present positions just 
because they might be good professors. 

Dr. Barbour doesn’t have authority to 
unite the two Presbyterian churches, but 
he was given the power to do something 
about the seminary situation at General 
Assembly. Sometime soon he will appoint 
a committee to make a complete investi- 
gation of the needs of the Church's 
training schools for ministers. 


CROP Prepares for 
1949 Food Drive 


Nearly 38,000 tons of foodstuffs, gift 
of American farmers, were sent to war- 
devastated countries during the past year, 
officials of CROP (Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program) reported late last month. 

This total represents 2,392 carloads of 
farm products, with a value of $6,5096,- 
674, according to national CROP chair- 
man John D. Metzler. Largest single item 
contributed was 28,975,504 pounds of 
wheat. Next were 22,061,357 pounds of 
corn and 13,185,661 pounds of beans. 
Other major donations included milk, 
oats, lard, cereal, flour, rye, sugar, and 
honey. 

Largest single country to benefit from 
the farmers’ gifts was Germany. China, 
Japan, Italy, Pakistan, Belgium, and Po- 
land also received large shares, which, 
once abroad, were distributed to the need- 
iest, regardless of race or creed. 

The CROP program has been prepared 
in twenty-five states for the 1949 drive, 
and five other states are getting ready 
to complete arrangements. 

In each state the drive is usually led 
by a committee of church, farm, and 
civic representatives. Through them coun- 
ty units are formed to solicit and collect 
the foodstuffs. 

“Tt is our earnest hope that this year’s 
drive will be even more successful than 
in 1948 both in the amount of commodi- 
ties obtained for relief and in the fur- 
therance of church cooperation,” said Mr. 
Metzler. 

“This interchurch program (CROP is 
sponsored by both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant organizations) . . draws 
churches here closer together in the inter- 
est of world-wide brotherhood, and over- 
seas the needy feel the spiritual and life- 
sustaining results of our cooperative ef- 
forts,” he added. 
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Mrs. Donald C. Gordon and her daugh- 
ter, Alma, pile baggage for trip to Brazil. 


Clothes for Brazil 


When Mrs. Donald C. Gordon and her 
young daughter, Alma, left for South 
America late last month, they took with 
them twelve trunks, nine suitcases, and 
two boxes. 

The reason the Gordons were traveling 
with so much luggage was to take needed 
clothes back to the nurses and patients 
at the Presbyterian-sponsored hospital in 
Rio Verde, Goiaz, Brazil, where Dr. Gor- 
don is director. 

Mrs. Gordon returned to the United 
States last summer and just recently re- 
ceived her master of arts degree in Bra- 
zilian culture from the Kennedy School 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Originally she hadn't intended to go 
back to Brazil with so much luggage. 
When I saw beautiful, usable, dresses 
being sold at a local rummage sale for a 
quarter,” she said, “the thought came to 
me that I ought to take them to the 
girls.” 

She started making the rounds of rum- 
mage sales, and when her friends heard of 
her plan, they deluged her with clothes. 
Others gave trunks 

Used clothing, the medical missionary’s 
wife explained, can be taken into Brazil 
Without excessive duty charges, while 
high tariff rates are placed on everything 
sent into the country. 

Some of the dresses packed in the 
trunks are due for a romantic future— 
they will probably become part of the 
trousseau of one of the nurses at the 
Rio Verde hospital. 
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Flowers on Sunday 

If you can’t take the church to the 
garden, then bring the garden into the 
church. That’s what happened at three 
Presbyterian churches recently. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, celebrated “Rose 
Sunday” last month. White trellises were 
placed across the front of the church 
sanctuary, with two arches over the en- 
trances to the chancel. Covering the trel- 
lises were brilliant red roses. To complete 
the illusion of a flower garden, canaries 
in two cages sang throughout the service. 

In Zanesville, Wisconsin, the First 
Presbyterian Church had “Lilac Sunday” 
recently. Their sanctuary was filled with 
large vases of fragrant lilacs. The blos- 
soms ranged in color from deep lavender 
to white. 

Another Rose Sunday was featured at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Burlin- 
game, California, late last month. The 
chancel of the church was decorated with 
a new rose, “Sutter’s Gold,” and as mem- 
bers entered the church, they were each 
presented with a rose. 

Appropriately, Dr. Herbert Booth 
Smith, former Moderator of the General 
Assembly and pastor of the church, chose 
for his text Isaiah 35:1—‘‘The desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 


Wisconsin Church 
Figures Youth Attendance 


How often do church young people and 
youngsters attend regular Sunday wor- 
ship services after their church school is 
over? The First Presbyterian Church of 
Cambria, Wisconsin. decided to find out 
earlier this year. Here are the results 
over a six-week period. 

The senior high girls had the highest 
percentage of attendance with a figure of 
82 per cent. The senior high boys came 
next with 78 per cent. Then came the 
junior high girls with 60 per cent, and 
the junior girls with 54 per cent. And 
last were the young men, the junior high, 
and junior boys with a figure of 38 per 
cent. Overall average for the 177 in the 
church school was 58 per cent. 


Baltimore Synod 
Elects Negro Moderator 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., well- 
known for its strong stand on race rela- 
tions, last month again showed that it is 
working slowly and surely toward a “non- 
segregated Church and _ non-segregated 
society.” 

The Church’s Baltimore Synod, com- 
prising some 153 congregations and 209 
ministers in Delaware, Maryland. Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Virginia, last month 
unanimously elected the Reverend Dr. 
Halley B. Taylor as synod moderator, the 
first Negro ever to be chosen 
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Dr. Taylor, for twenty-four years pas- 
tor of Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., has been a 
leader in church affairs at the nation’s 
capital for two decades. He has been 
secretary of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Association of Washington, the first Negro 
moderator of the Washington City Pres- 
bytery and twice a commissioner to Gen- 
eral Assembly. In 1944 he was elected 
vice-president of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Things haven’t always been easy for 
the new moderator. In 1925 he was re- 
fused admission to a Washington hotel to 
attend a dinner which his presbytery was 
giving for the Moderator of the General 











Dr. Halley B. Taylor 


Assembly. He later brought the matter up 
before presbytery. The presbytery pro- 
tested vigorously to the hotel, and the 
ruling was changed. In 1929 the Balti- 
more Synod held its big meeting at Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland. Dr. Taylor 
didn’t remain at the meeting long because 
he was refused a place to stay. This year 
Dr. Taylor was a welcome guest at the 
meeting site—Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland. Since 1935, there has been no 
segregation at Baltimore Synod meetings. 
After the 1929 incident, the Washington 
City Presbytery started a successful bat- 
tle to erase the color line in synod meet- 
ings and in all its activities. 

Dr. Taylor, a North Carolianian who 
graduated from the college and seminary 
of Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, had this to say about his election: 
“Such a radical change, from one’s being 
excluded because of his race to elevation 
to the highest office in a great body of 
this kind, is seldom expected to be made 
in the run of twenty years. 
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“It seems rather like a fancied suc- 
cess story. Without the full and enthusi- 
astic initiative of the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington City, I could not have been elect- 
ed.” Washington City has thirty-nine 
white churches and three Negro congre- 
gations. 

The new synod moderator added, “The 
action here today will have repercussions 


in our synod, but here and elsewhere it 
will be significant to ministers, elders and 
also the lawmakers.” 


Albert Schweitzer 
Wins New Friends in U.S. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the world- 
famous philosopher and medical mission- 
ary, came to America last month and 
took the country by storm. Newspapers 
and magazines ran scores of articles on 
the kindly, gray-haired doctor, and thou- 
sands of people went to Aspen, Colorado, 


to hear him speak at the bicentennial 
celebration of the birth of the German 
poet, Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 

Although Dr. Schweitzer never had 
enough time to learn the English lan- 
guage, nobody seemed to feel the lack of 
it when he arrived in New York late last 
month. Although his fellow-passengers 
included people like former New York 
governor Herbert Lehman, U. S. Ambas- 
sador-at-large Philip C. Jessup, and play- 
wright William Saroyan, Dr. Schweitzer 
was the center of attraction for over 
fifty camera and newspaper men. 
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Money, DP’s, and Civil Rights 


if greene SOMETHING UNEXPECTED turns up, the 81st Con- 
gress will adjourn shortly. To our representatives in 
Washington the important issue now is the matter of appro- 
priations. The spending of taxpayers’ money may take 
some time this year because a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to make major reductions in all non-fixed 
government expenditures has received considerable support 
in the Senate. The Tydings bill for reorganization of the 
National Defense Establishment along lines that the 
Hoover Commission has indicated passed the Senate with- 
out a dissenting vote on May 26. Getting this bill through 
the House, however, seems to be as difficult as it was easy 
in the Senate. Secretary of Defense Johnson has asked 
for passage of the bill, and it is estimated that savings up 
to $1,000,000,000 could result. It is to be remembered that 
the House is the group that increased the late Secretary 
Forrestal’s budget for the same Defense Establishment, 
and this against his own request. 

Displaced Persons. Whether or not the program of 
resettlement of Displaced Persons to the United States can 
continue uninterrupted will depend upon two things: (1) 
whether or not assurances continue to come in from spon- 
sors, and (2) whether or not the Senate passes legislation 
to increase the number of DP’s before leaving for home. 
This legislation has already passed the House. 

As has been pointed out in previous issues of PREsBy- 
TERIAN LiFe, assurances from Presbyterians are coming in 
very slowly. This in spite of our special kinship to some 
twelve to fifteen thousand members of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church and over a thousand Church of the 
Czech Brethren members who are among the DP’s in Ger- 
and Austria. These people are our Presbyterian 
counterpart in Europe. 

The present Wiley law to admit Displaced Persons calls 
for some 205,000 persons to be admitted by the middle of 
1950. Actually only a few thousand of these will be Prot- 
estants brought in through Church World Service because 
assurances have been so slow in coming. At the present 
time the U.S. Displaced Persons Commission has nearly 
ooo assurances from all sources. They are continuing 
to take assurances because the present law is so cumber- 
some and restrictive that it will take more than this to 
bring in the number allowed. The United States is still far 
behind other countries in the resettlement program as is 
clearly indicated in reports of both the International Refu- 
gee Organization of the United Nations and our own State 
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Department. In the meantime it is necessary to continue 


our feeding program for the U.S. zones in Europe and 


make large contributions to the International Refugee 
Organization. 

If the present Wiley law is to be revised at this session 
of Congress, three members of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mitte’s sub-committee on Immigration will have to report 
favorably on the Cellar bill (H.R. 4567) or the McGrath- 
Neely bill (S. 311), both of which are before it. It is be- 
lieved by those who count votes in Washington that if the 
bill were reported from the subcommittee it would pass 
the full committee—and the Senate—very quickly. The 
members of the subcommittee on Immigration are Mc- 
Carren (Nev.), Eastland (Miss.), Jenner (Ind.), Donnell 
(Mo.) and McGrath (R.I.). At the present writing Mc- 
Grath is the only member who is known to favor reporting 
the DP bill. 

The Cellar bill increases the number of DP’s to be ad- 
mitted from 205,000 to 339,000, and the time for admit- 
tance from two years to three years. Under this bill there 
are no restrictions as to races, religion, or national origin. 
Agriculture is included among other occupational prefer- 
ences rather than being given a separate preference of its 
own. In the total number are included 5,000 orphans, 
4,000 Shanghai DP’s, and 18,o00 Poles now residing in 
England. The present housing and job assurances are re- 
tained. This last point is the only major difference be- 
tween the Cellar and the McGrath-Neely bills. The latter 
does not require a sponsor to provide job and housing. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
twice gone on record favoring the admission of at least 
400,000 DP’s during the next four years. 

Civil Rights. One Civil Rights bill may pass before the 
adjournment of Congress. There are two bills now favor- 
ably reported by committee. The Ferguson (S. 91) Anti- 
Lynch bill is one. It provides for punishment of individuals 
participating in lynching, but does not hold local govern- 
ments responsible. The Norton (H.R. 3199) Anti-Poll-Tax 
measure, provides opportunity for all citizens to vote in 
Federal elections, both primary and general. Senator Mc- 
Grath’s so-called “Omnibus bill” (S. 1725) is still before 
committee as we go to press, but may be reported favor- 
ably at any time. This bill would embrace essentials of the 
two just mentioned and in addition would set up a Com- 
mission of Civil Rights in the federal government to gather 
timely and authoritative information concerning social and 
legal developments affecting civil rights at federal, state, 
and local levels. It would outlaw the Ku Klux Klan and 
provide certain other minor protection of persons. 

—FerN M. CoLzorn 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer relaxes at his Africa mission station with pet antelopes. 


He seemed a little astonished at the 
attention, but willingly posed for pictures 
and granted an hour and a half interview. 
At one point he jokingly told the pho- 
tographers, “I feel like a boxer with all 
this attention. After all,” he added, “I’m 
not the queen of England.” 

The seventy-four-year-old missionary 
was a fitting subject for their pictures, 
however, with his strong face, flowing 
mustache, and thick hair. He was dressed 
in an old-fashioned grey suit with a high 
wing collar and a black tie. 

Speaking in French and German 
through an interpreter, he brushed aside 
a rush of questions on the atom bomb, 
the partition of Germany and the best 
means of fighting communism. “These 
questions do not exist in the forest and 
jungles of Africa,” he explained. 

Similarly, asked to deliver a message 
to the world, he explained, “Someone who 
comes out of solitude into the world can 
give no message to the world, just as 
those who do not know Africa can give it 
no message.’ On the Communist question 
he did add, however, “The best thing 
with which to oppose communism is non- 
communism—to give all possible liberties, 
material and spiritual, to all individuals.” 

Asked by another newsman why he chose 
medicine as a means of serving human- 
ity, Dr. Schweitzer answered, “Because in 
medicine you can act without having to 
talk.” He said that when he returns to 
Africa in the autumn he plans an inten- 
Sive fight against leprosy as well as be- 
ginning work on the third volume of his 
Philosophy of Civilization, on the theme 
of “Reverence of Life 
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In addition to the patients in his 350- 
bed hospital at Lambarene, he said, there 
are at present 150 leprosy patients. He 
has confided to friends that he realizes his 
health may be seriously endangered by 
the long trip, but he feels the fate of the 
lepers is more important than his own life. 

Dr. Schweitzer has been at work in 
Africa for thirty-six years, with only 
brief periods in Europe giving concerts 
and lectures to raise money. 


New Jersey Church Sends 
Plane to Alaska Missionary 


Samuel M. Lee, Presbyterian mission- 
ary stationed in northern Alaska, finally 
got his airplane this month (P. L., Feb. 
19, ’49). The new Piper Clipper is a gift 
to him from the Reverend Bryant M. 
Kirkland and the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Kirkland had been campaigning for 
funds to buy the airplane ever since he 
visited Alaska last summer and saw how 
badly Sam Lee needed one in his arctic 
mission work. The energetic New Jersey 
pastor went to work, and in less than a 
year he and his congregation raised $5,000 
—enough to buy a plane and equip it with 
wheels, skiis, pontoons, a two-way radio, 
and extra navigation aids for cold-weather 
flying. 

The plane, officially called “The Arc- 
tic Messenger,” was presented to Dr. J. 
Earl Jackman, secretary for Alaska of the 
Board of National Missions, late last 
month at a dedication ceremony on the 
Echelon airfield near Haddonfield. The 
ship was christened with a bottle of soda 
pop. 

A few days later “The Arctic Messen- 
ger” took off for Alaska. Mr. Roger M. 
Smith, Haddonfield church member and 
president of the Echelon airport, piloted 
the plane. There was one passenger 
aboard, sixteen-year-old Albert Bauer 
from the Haddonfield church school. Al- 
bert is visiting his cousin, newly-elected 
president of the University of Alaska. 
He took with him sweaters, caps, and 
other knitted clothing, gifts from the con- 
gregation to Mr. Lee’s two children. 








Alaska missionary plane gets ready to leave Haddonfield, New Jersey, airport 
for Fairbanks, Alaska. Looking over air map are, from left: Reverend Bryant 
Kirkland, pastor of Haddonfield’s First Presbyterian Church, who started project; 
Albert Bauer, church school member who went on flight, and pilot Roger M. Smith. 
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Isola Enger, born just after her D.P. parents reached America, watches from mother’s lap as Dr. Forell records her baptism. 


Welcome a la Forell 


Newcomers to America feel at home in New 


York when they meet Pastor Frederick J. Forell. 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


H® DAY'S WORK OVER, a neatly clad 
girl strolled up Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. The other workers had gone 
off to their families or friends, while Beth 
had only a solitary meal in an automat 
awaiting her, and a long empty evening in 
her gloomy little room. 

So Beth paced up Fifth Avenue, trying 
to look jaunty in the trim suit she had 
brought from home. She tried to feel 
proud and unique with the little button 
on her lapel. Wherever he may roam, a 
Swiss is always a Swiss, and Beth was 
wearing the insignia of her homeland. 

While she waited for a traffic light to 
change, another girl came over to Beth 
and peered closely at the button. “You 
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are Swiss, aren’t you?” She pulled her 
coat aside, revealing an identical button 
on her blouse. The two girls went for 
dinner and chatted about Switzerland. 

Beth spoke of her friendless evenings, 
and the other girl asked, “Do you know 
Pastor Forell?” 

Beth shook her head blankly. 

“Then we'll go to see him, tonight.” 

In his apartment on Central Park West, 
Beth met Pastor Forell, a plump, ruddy, 
cheerful man with eyes warm with friend- 
liness behind his spectacles. She learned 
that this comfortable apartment with its 
scenic outlook across Central Park was the 
rendezvous for people of all ages and a 
dozen nationalities who, like herself, were 
starting life in the New World. Some had 
been in fundamental need of work or 
clothes or medical care. Many, like Beth, 


could care for their material needs but 
had been dangerously at loose ends within 
themselves because their human craving 
for companionship and a sense of belong- 
ing was unsatisfied. 

Pastor Forell’s group was called the 
Newcomers’ Christian Fellowship, In ad- 
dition to the continual informal gatherings 
in his apartment, he held a regular sched- 
ule of meetings, forums, Bible classes, and 
social events for the hundreds of newcom- 
ers who have made the Fellowship the 
nucleus of their orientation to life in 
America. Support for this work came 
mainly from the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A 

When Beth went back downtown that 
evening, everything looked different. She 
had friends here now, and that made it her 
city—home. Through the person of Pastor 
Forell, the New World had smiled, taken 
her hand, and welcomed her. 

The basic problem of today’s new Amer- 
icans is not economic, but psychological 
and spiritual. Dr. Frederick J. Forell, 
assistant pastor in Second Presbyterian 
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Church, New York City, believes that to 
help these people, you have to know what 
it’s like to be friendless in a foreign land. 

He himself was hounded over Europe 
for seven years: hunted by Hitler’s Ges- 
tapo because he preached against Nazism, 
outlawed by the French because he was 
German. He knows the pain of separa- 
tion from loved-ones; at one time he was 
jn one concentration camp in France while 
his wife was in another, his oldest son a 
fugitive in Austria, and his youngest son 
interned as an alien in Australia. But all 
the Forells survived the war. Mrs. Forell 
now helps her husband with the Newcom- 
ers’ Christian Fellowship, and both sons 
are ministers. 


Religious drifters 

Some newcomers to this country have 
strong church connections which they re- 
sume immediately here. Many, however, 
are disillusioned by the inhospitable recep- 
tion they find in some American churches, 
and join the religious drifters. Many come 
here embittered by war experiences, an- 
tagonistic to man and God alike. 

For these last, one non-church group— 
the Communists—has an open-handed wel- 
come. For people who, as Dr. Forell puts 
it, have “lost everything but their accent,” 
international Communism holds a strong 
appeal. Young people especially, lonely 
and insecure, are impressed with Com- 
munist promises of pie by-and-by. Many 
are highly educated and there is a strong 
possibility they may become leaders in 
revolutionary movements. The antidote, 
Dr. Forell believes, is Christianity. 

The Newcomers’ Christian Fellowship 
is much more than just another social 
agency. Indeed, the traditional “social 
worker” approach misses the mark with 
many of the immigrants of the post-war 
period. They are proud and independent 
people, capable members of society before 
the war crushed their careers. Many of 
them are professional people with high 
records of attainment. They don’t want 
“charity,” even when they need it 


Some successful newcomers 

Many newcomers who have been here 
long enough to get their bearings are al- 
ready big contributors to our national 
life. “Refugee scholars” have found places 
on the faculties of a number of our uni- 
versities. A husband and wife, both psy- 
chiatrists, have built up a successful prac- 
tice in New York, where the need for 
more physicians of the mind is critical. 
After only two years in this country, a 
girl still in her twenties has become a 
leading art photographer One young man 
who came during the war became a para- 
trooper and is now an army major. 

The Church also gains from the new- 
comers. Dr. Forell’s staff of assistants 
is composed of new Americans. Dr. Fred- 
erick Neumann, who works with young 
people, was formerly a German pastor 
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in Palestine. Mrs. Louise Saenger, a dea- 
coness, was a medical doctor and psychi- 
atrist in Europe. Miss Elizabeth Roths- 
child was a settlement worker in London. 

The Presbyterian Church will soon have 
a new minister with an unusual back- 
ground. Mr. Christian Land, now a stu- 
dent at Biblical Seminary in New York, 
was a Jew by birth and conviction. Grand- 
son of a prominent rabbi, Mr. Land—then 
named “Moses”—had been a professor of 
Hebrew and religion in a Jewish school in 
Poland. As a scholar, Mr. Land was 
acquainted with Christianity and felt him- 
self strongly drawn to it. 

When the Nazis pushed into Poland, 
the young Jewish scholar, his parents, and 
his sister were put into a concentration 
camp. All except Mr. Land were killed, 
and he escaped from the camp. During his 
long flight across Europe, he resolved 
that, if he escaped the Nazis, he would 
devote himself to a thorough reconsidera- 
tion of Christianity. 

His spiritual odyssey came to an end in 
New York, for last year he was baptized 
by Pastor Forell under the new name 
“Christian,” and through the help of the 
Board of National Missions began studying 
for the ministry. 





After their arrival in New York, D. P. 
youngsters are outfitted with needed 
new clothes here in Dr. Forell’s office. 


The war was not long over when refu- 
gees in this country began telling Pastor 
Forell of a new European tragedy. The 
treaties by which the map of Europe was 
revised, whatever their political merits, 
had virtually sacrificed twelve million Ger- 
man Protestants in Eastern Europe. These 
Protestants were victims of the under- 
standable anti-Nazi vengeance and of 
their religious objections to Communism. 

Ministers and their parishioners were 
shot or put in cattle cars or on the road. 
Many who had already endured a decade 
of persecution by the Nazis found them- 
selves once more the objects of man’s in- 
humanity. Those who did not die on the 
way reached Western Europe, which was 
unable to feed and shelter even its own in- 
habitants. 


It seemed to Pastor Forell that the 
backbone of European Protestantism was 
disintegrating. This new mass of sufferers 
was from the religious standpoint irre- 
placeable. If Protestant Christianity were 
lost in the postwar chaos, what would 
come in to fill the vacuum? 


Helping 5,000 families 

All that one man could do about it, 
Pastor Forell did. Among the friends and 
members of the Newcomers’ Fellowship he 
found people to “adopt” European fami- 
lies and send them necessities of life. The 
work was carried on by word-of-mouth 
and personal correspondence. The only 
publicity was in the little monthly Bulletin 
published by the Fellowship. Yet by the 
beginning of 1949, Pastor Forell’s efforts 
were bringing $50,000 worth of goods per 
month to over 5,000 families. 

This work has been incorporated as 
the Emergency Committee for German 
Protestantism, with business men and 
churchmen of several denominations as 
officers. Pastor Forell has returned to 
Europe this summer, for the first time 
since the war, to study the situation and 
determine how our Church can serve most 
effectively. 

But he will return to his Newcomers’ 
Fellowship, which he calls “a kindergarten 
for grown-ups,” and go on teaching the 
first steps in becoming a Christian Ameri- 
can. For Pastor Forell, a European until 
middle-age, loves this country now and 
intends to spend the rest of his life in 
New York. He places first importance on 
having baptized nearly 200 newcomers in 
the Christian faith and on finding church 
homes for thousands. But on the side, he 
is a booster for the United States. 


“Star-Spangled Banner” 

Our national anthem is always the 
opening number at the Wiener Jause— 
Viennese Party—a monthly gathering of 
the Newcomers for music, refreshment, 
and talk. Here in the basement of Second 
Presbyterian Church, between two and 
three hundred new Americans sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The lyrics are con- 
fused—some sing in English, some in other 
tongues, some merely sing without words 
—but the music is there, and the feeling. 
To these people, many of whom bear 
physical and mental marks of the con- 
centration camps, “the land of the free” 
isn’t just a phrase they learned in school. 

One of them, a man of twenty-nine who 
looks forty, summed up the way most of 
them think about America. “This country 
is like a new father to us. The old father 
disowned us, said we were no sons of his, 
beat us, starved us, tortured us. The new 
father bound up our wounds, fed us, told 
us we were men and took us where we 
could live and work like men—you see 
why we waste no moments regretting the 
old country, why everything we are be- 
longs to America.” 
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Hymn singing is accompanied by a hand pumped organ set in the trees beside the green painted pews, facing the birch cross. 





The power behind the music. Youngsters 
take turns pumping the organ bellows. 
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New Hampshire vacationists worship at 


By A. EMILIE WARREN 
LOW-TONED CHURCH BELL peals out 


A across Big Squam Lake in New 
Hampshire, the signal for summer church- 
goers to take to their boats. All dressed 
up in their Sunday best, summer residents 
of the New Hampshire lakes region board 
their canoes, skiffs, trim launches, and 
speedy Chris Crafts, to attend the eleven 
o’clock Sunday service on Church Island. 

The churchgoers look just as they do 
at any resort church—except here they 
do not take off their sunglasses. Before 
the services they wander toward the open- 
air sanctuary through a wooded path that 
leads up from the wharves where they 
leave their boats. 

These Sunday services have become one 
of the most popular features of this sum- 
mer resort area. As many as 200 people 





gather for a single service held in the 
open air under the pines and birches of 
Chocorua Island. This small beauty spot 
on the second largest lake in New Hamp- 
shire has been dedicated as a_ church. 
Thus it has functioned since 1881 when 
Mr. Ernest Balch initiated the open air 
services for boys at his Episcopal summer 
camp. 


Popular with summer residents 

After the death of Mr. Balch, the well- 
loved institution of open air services was 
continued by relatives and former camp 
boys. In 1931 the entire island was 
deeded to the Chocorua Island Associa- 
tion for continuation of the Episcopal 
services that had become so popular with 
summer residents in the area. 

The Island Church has changed little 
in the past years. Simple painted pews 
still seat the congregation. Behind the 
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Flowers for decorating the big rock altar are brought from the mainland each Sur- Churchgoers make everything  ship- 
day. Church Island is so heavily wooded that few wildflowers can be found there. shape, walk a wooded path to church. 


No one is in a hurry to leave when services are over. Signs remind people that Sightseeing launches run seaworthy bus 
this is Church Island, and as in any church, no smoking or picnicking is allowed. service from Holderness, four miles away. 


altar, a large weathered boulder, stands 
the plain cross—two birch iimbs nailed 
together. Before this cross, prominent 
ministers of many denominations have led 
services. Last summer three Episcopal 
ministers, three Presbyterian, and one 
Congregational minister preached and led 
the congregation in the singing of hymns. 
The Island Church is run by a board 
of directors who allocate the offering for 
payment of ministers and the minor up- 
keep of the church—which includes paint- 
ing the benches and the organ shelter. 
In case of rain, services are held on 
the mainland at Camp Rockywold in a 
large recreation hall. Rockywold is an 
adult camp for city vacationists, who make 
up a great part of the Church Island con- 
gregation. However, the popularity of the 
services is largely based upon the unique . 
island setting in the outdoors More than 200 people join the singing Dozens of small wharves are needed to 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LARRY WILLIAMS from hymnals kept in birch-bark boxes. accommodate launches and speedboats. 
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The Great 
ommandment 


Love of man, if practiced, would remake the world. But Jesus emphasized love of God. 


By BRAND BLANSHARD 


QO' THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS, 
“Love God” and “Love man,” it is 
the second to which in late years we have 
given most attention. “Love God’’—that 
is a high duty, it would seem the highest 
of duties, but what exactly does it mean? 
If we think about it at all, it is likely to 
leave us perplexed and uneasy, and we 
turn with relief to the second command- 
ment. 

“Love man”—that may be hard, but we 
do seem to know what it means, and 
everyone can see that a thousand injus- 
tices would disappear if men could man- 
age for a generation or for a single year to 
love one another in practice, to treat 
others as they would like to be treated 
themselves.” 


The Second Commandment 

The love of man, if practiced, would 
remake the world. It is the clear percep- 
tion of this truth that gave rise to the 
“social gospel.” Since the turn of the 
century there has been in many minds a 
steadily deepening doubt of the older 
Christian creed, combined with a firm con- 
viction that in the Christian idea of duty 
lies the salvation of society; and so in Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, in Shailer Mathews, 
in Washington Gladden, and in many an- 
other, we find Christianity interpreted not 
so much as a set of dogmas or a plan of 
salvation, as a way of life that will usher 
in the Kingdom on this earth. To these 
men the love and brotherhood of man was 
the key of gold to a golden future. Hence 
the emphasis of the social gospel was on 
the second commandment; and in our 
pragmatic country this emphasis has been 
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accepted almost as a matter of course. 

Nevertheless, it was not the emphasis 
of Jesus himself. He was quite explicit 
on the point. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. That is 
the first and great commandment.” To 
this, all else was secondary. It is incor- 
rect to represent Jesus as first of all a 
social reformer. Of course he believed in 
the love of man and all the incalculable 
goods that would follow from it; but prior 
to it and as the very core of his whole 
teaching, he placed the love of God. This 
he did unequivocally and beyond all ex- 
plaining away. 


Love of God 

From the second commandment we are 
thus brought round again to the first. We 
cannot evade it. What are we to make of 
it? The difficulty is this: we are com- 
manded to love; love must have an ob- 
ject; if that love is to be firm and strong, 
it must have an object whose features are 
clearly before us; it cannot rest satisfied 
with an abstraction or a mystery; but if 
anyone were asked what it is that he loves 
when his love is directed to God, what 
would he say? The theologians and philos- 
ophers have spent many pages and many 
years in trying to clear our minds on 
this matter, and they have given us a long 
list of attributes designed to help us to 
define our meaning when we think or speak 
of Deity. God is eternal, without begin- 
ning, without end; omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, benevolent. 

But when we try to seize and hold the 
meaning of these terms, we find them 
sifting through our fingers. God is om- 
niscient, all-knowing. His knowledge is 
not like our knowledge; without eyes or 


ears he does not perceive as we do; with 
no problems that could perplex him, he 
does not reflect as we do; in his mind 
there can be no doubt or curiosity or un- 
certainty or wonder. He is omnipotent; 
that is, he can do whatsoever he wills. 
But in our case, to will something means 
to seek for something we lack; and how 
can God lack anything? To ascribe to 
him will like ours is to ascribe to him im- 
perfections like ours, and this seems al- 
most impious. Again, he is conceived as 
not only perfect in power, but perfect in 
goodness. Yes, but what exactly does all 
this mean? His goodness must be sep- 
arated from our own little goodness by a 
chasm that our imagination cannot bridge. 
The difficulty of the great command- 
ment is perhaps now plain. It is hard 
enough to love flesh-and-blood people 
around us, but we are to love God with all 
our heart and soul and mind. But how 
can we love what we cannot conceive? 


Our difficulty 

The answer is that literal obedience to 
such a commandment is impracticable. A 
command to love someone, in the ordinary 
sense of feeling affection for him, is a 
command that it is impossible to obey 
One may see that it is a very desirable 
thing to love the Chinaman who runs the 
laundry or the Negro who carts away the 
ashes, and one may be convinced that one 
ought to love them; but one cannot love 
them by merely wanting to, or even by 
trying to. Our feelings are not directly 
under our control. If they were, we could 
resolve, let us say, to fall in love with X 
at seven tomorrow morning, or to lose all 
our dislike for Hitler starting now; and 
everyone knows that that sort of thing 
is beyond us. 
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But though we cannot at will love an- 
other, we can always act toward him 
benevolently. We can take thought about 
his good, and actively will that good in 
a thousand ways, whatever our feeling 
may be. This deliberate consideration may 
be a prosaic thing compared to love; but 
it is within our power, as love is not. We 
should suggest, then, that if we are to find 
for either commandment a reasonable in- 
terpretation, it must be in terms of benev- 
olence rather than love, in terms of what 
we are to will and do rather than of how 
we are to feel. 


We should be perfect 

Granting, then, that in both the great 
commandments the requirement to love 
is a requirement laid upon our will, what 
can it mean to love God? It means the 
same, I suggest, as the requirement that 
we should be perfect, even as the Father 
is perfect. 

In the mind of man there is an inner 
light that always throws upon his path 
enough illumination to make the next step 
possible; and what is important is that 
that step, however short, be taken. It is 
our contention that the love of God is this 
impulse toward the more and the better, 
the principle of growth, of movement, of 
divine discontent, the wind in the sails 
of the spirit. It is that devotion to what 
is beyond one’s grasp but not beyond one’s 
reach, that dedication of the will, if not 
to the absolutely best, at least to the 
best one can at present see, which is the 
spring of expansion in the soul. 

The soul’s advance is not haphazard. 
Its journey is governed by an inner com- 
pass which, tremblingly and with varia- 
tions but on the whole faithfully, keeps 
its needle toward the pole. Man’s advance 
is explicable only if we assume that, work- 
ing in and through his mind, is a set of 
ideal ends which attain clearness very 
slowly, but at any given moment are clear 
enough to make the next step possible. 

Take as an example the advance men 
have made in their conception of God. It 
has been a commonplace among theolo- 
gians since Feuerbach that man creates 
God in his own image; indeed the old 
Greek thinker Xenophanes was intimating 
this when he said that if men were oxen, 
they would conceive of God as bovine. It 
is perhaps more correct to say that the 
image man makes is not strictly that of 
himself, but of himself as he would like 
to be. Hence his idea of God changes as 
his own ideals change. Within his thought 
of God there is a continual ferment and 
pressure requiring self-revision to meet the 
demands of a more critical reason and a 
more exacting morality. The God of the 
Old Testament was a God who loved his 
friends and hated his enemies. The God 
of the New Testament was the God of all 
men, who dealt equally with Jew and 
Gentile, barbarian and Greek. 

To speak of the idea of God is thus to 
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speak ambiguously, for the idea itself is 
in course of constant remolding; no no- 
tion of him is final, any more than the 
present level in the evolution of mind or 
body is final; to try to think of God ade- 
quately is to launch ourselves upon a 
journey of which the end is not in sight. 

So it is with all the main activities of 
our nature. Presumably we all wish to be 
good, but do we ever succeed in over- 
taking our ideal? Never. Indeed the con- 
viction that at any particular time we are 
all we ought to be is taken as pointed 
evidence that we are very far from what 
we ought to be. The people who are most 
serenely unreproachful of themselves are 
those whose ideals are least worth attain- 
ing. It is precisely the saints of the world, 
those who have gone farthest toward really 
“attaining,” who are most acutely aware 
of the interval between what they are and 
what they might be. 


“The Spirit giveth life” 

In the ethics of Jesus the awareness of 
this interval was a condition of being 
morally sound. Self-satisfaction he could 
not bear; his most terrible outbreaks of 
anger were reserved for the Pharisees, 
who held that goodness lay in the mechani- 
cal following of rules. If Jesus had any 
formula, it was to the effect that all 
formulas are dangerous, since the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life. “All 
these things I have done from my youth 
up”; is not that enough? No, came the 
reply, nothing is enough, if vou think it is. 
It is this hunger and thirst, always unsat- 
isfied because in truth insatiable, that is 
the love of God in the moral life. 





Dr. Brand Blanshard, one of our fore- 
most American philosophers, has writ- 
ten numerous articles and is author of 
several books, including The Nature of 


Thought and Preface to Philosophy. 
During World War I, Dr. Blanshard 
served with the Y.M.C.A., in the British 
Army and the A.E.F. in France. He is 
now head of the Philosophy Department 
of Yale University. 


There is an old tradition which consid- 
ers the moral life as the special and ex- 
clusive field in which the love of God ex- 
hibits itself and represents the Puritan 
zealot as having seen more of the divine 
nature than the Michelangelos or the 
Platos. This view is curiously agnostic. It 
is as if in the whole of his vast creation 
God had left no clues to his nature except 
in one particular activity of one particular 
type of creature. We need have no part in 
such skepticism. 

God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world, 
and he reveals himself to the artist as 
truly as to the saint. Shelley professed 
himself an atheist, but was he wrong in 
describing one of his noblest poems as a 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”? He held 
that beauty was “the awful shadow of 
some unseen power,” and he said, 
I vowed that I would dedicate my 
powers 
To thee and thine—have I not 
kept the vow? 
Pursuit of beauty was his own peculiar 
form of what, in our terms, is the love of 
God. 

Here again is that hunger and thirst 
after what is good in itself which is the 
spring of the soul’s expansion; the true 
artist and the true saint are in spirit of 
the same camp. “As to other points,” said 
John Milton, “what God may have de- 
termined for me I know not; but this I 
know, that if ever he instilled an intense 
love of moral beauty in the breast of any 
man he has instilled it into me. The god- 
dess in the fable pursued not her daughter 
with a greater keenness of inquiry than I 
day and night my ideal of perfection.” Is 
it a moral aspiration that he is describing 
here, or an artistic one? Surely both. 


Striving for perfection 

The biographers of Beethoven have told 
of the unending pains the great composer 
took with his work; of a passage in the 
“Fidelio” he made eighteen different ver- 
sions; if I remember correctly, one re- 
searcher in his manuscripts found that he 
had revised a passage no less than nineteen 
times, pasting one version on top of an- 
other as he went, and that in the nine- 
teenth he had returned to the first. He 
was unsatisfied with what he had done, 
even though he did not know how to make 
it right. 

Is not that symbolic of all who are in 
earnest with the creation of beautiful 
things? The best is always at war with the 
good within them, the possible with the 
actual. Whether they achieve great things 
or little is not here the point. The point is 
that so long as this restless passion for 
perfection remains alive in them, carrying 
them on from level to level, they are mani- 
festing in their own characteristic way 
what we have called the love of God. 

What is true of the saint and artist is 
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true also of the scholar. Spinoza used to 
talk of the “intellectual love of God.” This 
did not mean for him the passion of the 
pedant for more and more facts or the 
blind enthusiasm of the researching mole 
who is content to “know more and more 
about less and less till he knows every- 
thing about nothing.” The world for 
Spinoza was an ordered whole in which 
there were no loose ends and nothing ever 
happened by accident; and the business of 
the thinker was to see things in their re- 
lations, to grasp their grounds and conse- 
quences, in a word to understand them. 

Now this, he said, was a matter of de. 
gree. We never understand wholly, for we 
can never get the whole picture before us. 
But it takes a wise man to know how 
ignorant he is. 

When Socrates went to the oracle at 
Delphi and asked who was the wisest man 
in Greece, he was astonished to hear the 
oracle name himself; and seeking to find 
what could be the reason of this strange 
preferment, he concluded that whereas 
other men were ignorant and thought they 
knew, he was ignorant and knew it. 

It is only as one advances some way in 
knowledge that one sees how much re- 
mains to be known. Minds that have gone 
far into the mystery of things are ready to 
say, as Newton did, that they have only 
picked up a few pebbles on the shore of 
knowledge; or, as F. H. Bradley did, that 
“there is no sin, however prone to it the 
philosopher may be, which philosophy can 
justify so little as spiritual pride.” But 
Bradley admitted that if he pursued the 
business of reflection so passionately, it 
was because “the intellectual effort to 
understand the universe is a principal way 
of experiencing the Deity.” 

Spinoza, like Shelley, was accused of 
being an atheist; the truth seems rather to 
have been, as a critic said of him, that he 
was a “God-intoxicated man.” If God is 
real at all, he is the most real thing in the 
world, and the thinker, in his search for 
truth and reality, must be laying hold on 
the divine. Unswerving loyalty to truth is 
itself a kind of worship. There is such 4 
thing as the intellectual love of God. 

This, then, is the meaning we attach to 
the great commandment. The requirement 
that we should love God is the command- 
ment to remain unsatisfied with our obedi- 
ence to all commandments. It asks us to be 
content with nothing less than what is now 
unattainable. It gives us a compass and 
sets us in a frail boat on a sea to all ap- 
pearances shoreless and tells us, as it told 
Columbus, merely to sail on and on. It 
does not promise that we shall arrive. But 
it does assure us that much that seemed 
impossible has become possible to those 
who love God, and it warns us that only 
through the way of this deep discontent 
can we find real rest for our souls. “We 
are made for Thee,” said Augustine in 
words that speak for humanity, “and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee. 
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By CARL W. SIMONSON 


fp venty: HIS HOTEL ROOM was paid for 
three days, John was down to his last 
dollar and without work. He had emotional 
problems, too, and as he sat in his room 
trying to think what to do next, he felt 
that he had reached the bottom of hope- 
lessness. 

Then there was a knock at his door. 
John opened it and saw a stranger, a young 
man with a pleasing manner, who intro- 
duced himself and asked whether he could 
come in and pass the time of day. 

The stranger was a student at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, one of four. 
candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
who are augmenting their studies with an 
unusual kind of field work. They call on 
the guests at Chicago’s Y.M.C.A. Hotel 
and do personal counseling whenever the 
need for it appears. The caller who 
knocked on John’s door later described 
the experience in a report: 

“We talked for an hour and a half—or 
rather, he talked and I listened—and I 
think in that hour and a half he worked 
through his problems. At least, he was 
better able to face them. 


Timely visit 

“The next day he left a note for me that 
he had gotten a job and some money 
from home. Later on I saw John, in fact, 
several times during the following weeks, 
and each time he seemed better adjusted 
The job he had taken involved hard labor, 
and he told me, ‘This hard work is making 
all my former troubles seem small.’ He 
added, ‘You certainly came along at the 
right time—that visit was the turning 
point of my particular troubles.’ ”’ 

This report shows the end-product of 
room-calling, one of the phases of the 
counseling program at the Y.M.C.A. Hotel. 
The four students spend a total of sixty- 
four hours a week knocking on doors 
throughout the men’s quarters of this 
2,100-room Y.M.C.A. The present coun- 
selors, Harold Davis, Paul Kearns, May- 
nard Smith, and Jim Angell are “middlers” 
(second-year students) at McCormick 
Theological Seminary. All former officers 
in the Navy and Marine Corps during 
World War IT, they can hold their own on 
any problem that confronts them. 

They introduce themselves and then set- 
tle down to a friendly visit. To many of 
the youngsters who pour into a large 
metropolitan city like Chicago each year 
and find the experience sometimes harrow- 
ing and frightening, the counselor is the 
first new-found friend. The needs of these 
young people are many and varied. Some 
have their plans made and know exactly 
what they are going to do. Others are 
fumbling and uncertain. 

Some have come to attend school, others 
to work. A few come on business or for 
conferences. And then there are the 
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One of four McCormick students on the room-calling team, Harold M. Davis, left, 
talks things over with Gonzalo Ignacio, Y.M.C.A. guest from Bulacan, Philippines. 























McCormick graduate, C. Howard Wallace (left), who heads counseling staff, dis- 
cusses program with Dr. Vartan D. Melcolian, Seminary Field Work Supervisor. 


younger immature youths who just take a 
chance on coming to the city, hoping for 
immediate employment. 

Another counselor’s report tells the 
story of a visit to the room of George, a 
seventeen-year-old farm lad. 


First train ride 

“The boy was reluctant to admit a 
stranger, but finally opened the door and 
invited the caller in. He had never ridden 
on a train before his trip to Chicago. He 
did not know how to use a telephone, 
especially one with a dial. 

“After spending his first night in Chi- 
cago at an all-night theatre, George had 
started to walk to the edge of the city so 
he could hitch-hike home. He walked for 
hours but became lost in an unending mass 
of buildings. Finally, in a dejected mood, 
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he sat down on the curb to rest. A stranger 
came along and, after a brief conversation, 
gave him some money and put him on a 
streetcar headed for the Y. 

“George had been in the hotel for sev- 
eral nights when the caller arrived. I 
learned he did not know how to ride a 
streetcar and that he was walking to and 
from his job, 108 blocks a day, or a total 
of thirteen miles of city walking. I an- 
swered all of his questions about street- 
cars, the Y.M.C.A., and the city. Note: I 
learned that George left the hotel today. 
Apparently he has decided the farm is still 
the place for him.” 

The trained counselors for the 1,600 
male guests and the women counselors for 
the 500 girls consider this Y.M.C.A. their 
parish. In color, creed, and religion, they 
are a cosmopolitan community. During a 


typical month, the guests called upon came 
from twenty-three states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, China, Finland, Germany, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, Scot- 
land, and Switzerland. 

In conversation with his “parishioner,” 
the counselor follows the guest’s line of 
thought. A recent study of 319 calls re. 
vealed that a high of 47 per cent fell into 
the category of general conversation, and 
a low of 3 per cent, health. 

Six per cent of the conversations were 
centered on religion. These conversations 
brought into clear focus for the counselors 
some sharp thinking about everyday re- 
ligious problems they will have to face 
later as ministers. 


Answer to confusion 

One counselor tells of an interesting 
visit with a young but very intelligent 
guest. “Roger is a college student,” the 
report reads, “who has lost all faith in the 
Bible as the law of God, and in the Church 
as standing for that which is highest and 
holiest in life. He is flirting with a num- 
ber of pseudo-religions, meanwhile losing 
all connection with the Church. He is re- 
pelled by an inflexible literalism and re- 
gards the Bible as naive.” 

The room-caller listened sympatheti- 
cally and tried to show Roger that the cen- 
tral message of the Bible towers high 
above the interpretive quibbles and gives 
a positive answer to man’s current con- 
fusion. He concludes, “Roger has decided 
to reexamine the Bible in this perspective, 
and I now believe the battle within this 
boy has started. I am sure it will be won.” 

The Counseling Program was put into 
operation in January of 1947 upon the 
recommendation of Charles C. Shedd, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the hotel, a Presby- 
terian elder. 

Field work credit at the seminary is 
given for this Y.M.C.A. work. The coun- 
selors report to the director of field work 
at the seminary and are under the imme- 
diate supervision of a recent McCormick 
graduate, the Reverend Howard Wallace, 
who was the first theological student to 
undertake room-calling at the hotel as a 
part of his education. 


Orientation program 

When a student begins his work at the 
Y.M.C.A., he goes through an orientation 
program which takes him to all parts of 
the building. Each section head explains 
the duties and opportunities of his section 
—all the way from the chief engineer to 
the director of women’s residence. The 
student gets experience, beginning with 
registering of guests, continuing through 
out the organization, and including pro- 
gram planning and weekly staff confer 
ences. At the end of two weeks, he feels 
at home in the hotel and is better qualified 
to answer the numerous questions asked 
him by the guests. 

The complete counseling program also 
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has three phases. Room-calling, termed by 
a theological student “a type of minis- 
terial calling—only you never know the 
folks you call on”; vocational and occu- 
pational adjustment, a phase which entails 
vocational tests suggested by the coun- 
selors and carried out by a Y.M.C.A. staff 
member; and personal counseling, a fol- 
low-up on a room-call in which the guest 
of his own volition asks a counselor for an 
interview to talk over personal problems 
and seek advice. 

When the counselors recognize serious 
maladjustments with which they cannot 
cope, they refer guests to appropriate 
agencies, physicians, or psychiatrists. 
Many times referrals are made to the Pro- 
gram Section of the Y.M.C.A. where group 
activity supplements individual counseling. 
The many different religious «activities at 
the Y provide ample opportunity for each 
guest to engage in one of his choice. 

Supervisor Wallace explains the meth- 
ods of the callers in religious discussions 
with guests. “In general, we let the guest 
bring up the subject of religion during the 
call. Many times it comes up quite nat- 
urally in the conversation. If not, we in- 
quire about religious affiliation and then 
suggest a church of the guest’s choice 
which is nearby. 


Discuss religious problems 

“Though we never force the issue, we 
are usually asked what we are doing and 
where we are going to school. When we 
tell the guest we are ministerial students, 
some of them really open up with their 
religious problems. 

“Generally, this ‘opening up’ is due to 
confidence in the person, rather than the 
tag ‘divinity student.’ While less than 10 
per cent of our total number of room calls 
turn out to be primarily discussions of re- 
ligion, this does not mean that our pro- 
gram is not Christian-centered. In fact, 











we are always alert to seize every oppor- 
tunity to present the cause of Christianity 
to the guest. 

“Repeatedly, we are called back for 
talks on all phases of religion—from vege- 
tarianism to Buddhism. The guests are 
genuinely thankful to us and the Y for 
giving them the opportunity to discuss 
their personal religious status. The 
Y.M.C.A. is carrying out one of its pri- 
mary purposes when it provides such an 
opportunity to its residents.” 


Valuable field work 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
heartily cooperates with the plan. Dr. 
Vartan D. Melconian, associate professor 
of Bible and student field work supervisor, 
who directs the entire operation on behalf 
of the seminary, says, “The unique room- 
calling program recently instituted in Chi- 
cago’s Y.M.C.A. Hotel provides theologi- 
cal students significant training and ex- 
perience in an area apt to be neglected— 
personal interview and counseling. Group 
leadership and preaching in churches 
throughout the territory are the usual 
field work opportunities provided students, 
under the supervision of the Seminary De- 
partment of Pastoral Theology. Personal 
and adjustment counseling is an area which 
may well be added. 

“Christian concern for lonely youth, lost 
in a large building in a metropolis, in an 
age range (eighteen to thirty) in which 
major decisions are made, pays rich divi- 
dends in service as well as in training.” 

Young people from all over the country 
and world find this Y.M.C.A. truly “a 
home away from home.” 

On hand to greet them, in addition to 
the staff, are the McCormick students who 
befriend them and help them if need be, 
working untiringly as ambassadors of 
goodwill among guests of all races and 
creeds. 








Counseling staff of the 2,100-room hotel. From left, Harold Davis, Howard Wal- 
lace, Charles C. Shedd, hotel manager, Maynard Smith, Paul Kearns, James Angell. 
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“l Wish | Could 
Build that Chapel” 


How often a man or woman, thrilled 
by the record of a faithful missionary, 
has been moved to help the world be- 
come Christian! A little money goes a 
long way on many Mission fields. Yet 
the need for funds is always urgent. 


Many a family accepts the idea that 
the earth is the Lord's. Their hearts 
have been moved to share the wealth 
America has given them. They want to 
be good stewards. When the children 
are married and well settled, family 
funds need no longer go to their sup- 
port. It is often wise to let the new 


families do their own saving. 


Then the opportunity opens to give 
generously to the world-wide Mission 
enterprise. The dream of building a 
dormitory for an African school or a 
chapel in New Mexico can be realized 
—through the purchase of a Presbyte- 
rian Annuity. 


You receive from your Annuity an 
annual income of $50 to $70 for each 
$1,000 invested. Either Mission Board 
will arrange a contract that guarantees 
regular payments as long as you or 
your wife live. No medical examina- 
tion is required. 

Why not think about giving $1,000 
to $100,000 to a special project of one 
Mail the cou- 


pon now for full details of how you can 


of the Mission Boards? 


put your principal to constructive Mis- 
sion work and at the same time gain a 
steady income. 
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Three College Group 
Studies Church Careers 


In Columbia, Missouri, this month, a 
group of students from Stephens and 
Christian Colleges and the University of 
Missouri is making regular bi-weekly visits 
to the crippled children’s ward in the 
Columbia hospital. Another student group 
is helping do physical therapy work under 
supervision of the hospital staff. Still an- 
other group is helping visitation teams in 
rural churches surrounding Columbia. All 
the students are members of the Church 
Careers Club, an unusual Presbyterian col- 
lege society. 

Open to any student in the three col- 
leges, no matter what age, sex, denomina- 
tion, or color, the Church Careers Club 
was organized by the Reverend John Clay- 
ton, minister to students at the three 
schools, in answer to the need for educa- 
tion about church careers. 

During the winter, the club meets 
once a week for luncheon at a local restau- 
rant. Speakers address the group on sub- 
jects ranging from the problems of a 
teacher in a denominational school to the 
administration of a local church and the 
relation between law and Christianity. 

The club does not try to force anyone 
into church work, but many students who 
had been only partially interested in 
church work have found the club’s dis- 
cussions and activities helpful in bringing 
about their decisions to enter church voca- 
tions. Typical is Tom Hedges, who had 
often thought about church work but 
planned to study journalism. After be- 
longing to the club awhile, Tom decided to 
become a missionary. He is now preach- 
ing in a rural church near Columbia and 
plans to enter seminary in the fall. An- 
other is Jim Robertson, an engineering 
student who changed his mind after a few 
months in the club. He is now attending 
seminary. 

The University of Missouri has been 
quick to recognize the value of the Church 
Careers Club. The University’s Personal- 
ity Clinic has sent several students with 
vocational problems to Mr. Clayton for 
help. 

In addition to helping its own members 
with vocational decisions, the club pio- 
neered this spring in a program to help 
high school students become more aware 
of the wide range of church jobs. Under 
Mr. Clayton’s guidance club members fed, 
housed, entertained, and planned voca- 
tional seminars for forty-one young peo- 
ple from churches throughout Missouri. 

Held over a weekend, the meeting was 
Missouri's first Presbyterian Church Voca- 
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tions Conference. Prior to the conference 
Mr. Clayton wrote all the ministers in the 
state asking for the names of young peo- 
ple who were interested or might be in- 
terested in church work. Psychological 
tests were sent to these young people, who 
filled out the tests, sent them in, and came 
to the Columbia meeting to confer with 
leaders and hear about vocations, summer 
opportunities, and educational institutions. 











John Clayton 


Christianity: Does it Work? 


Blond, good-looking John Clayton, min- 
ister to students at the University of Mis- 
souri, Stephens College, and Christian Col- 
lege, in Columbia, Missouri, is at thirty- 
one one of the Presbyterian Church’s top 
college pastors. 

Author of the popular devotional book- 
let, Vision, (see P.L., April 16), and spark- 
plug of the active Church Careers Club 
(see above) in Columbia, pastor Clayton 
is convinced that modern students must be 
shown the practicality of religion. 

“Religion,” he says, “must be related to 
the laboratory, the political sciences, the 
dating parlor, campus elections, and every- 
thing else with which the student comes 
into contact. When we talk of the daily 
practicality of religion, they say, ‘Show 
me!’ All across the world students be- 
lieve in the efficacy of Christianity only as 
they find the answer to the question, 
‘Does it work?’” 

Now that students who were in the ele- 
mentary grades during the war years are 
entering colleges, Mr. Clayton sees a 
change coming in student programs. “Dur- 
ing and immediately after the war,” he 
says, “there was stirred up an intense con- 


cern in the minds of students—especially 
the G.I.’s. But the incoming freshmen 
have not had the experiences of the older 
students.” Veterans, he reports, asked far 
more searching questions than today’s high 
school graduates. 

Youthful, invigorating, with a diplomat’s 
ability to cope with situations, John Clay- 
ton maintains that the job of a minister 
to students is not that of an administrator 
but pastor and counselor. In Columbia 
the students prepare the worship pro- 
grams, take care of the commissary, plan 
the recreational activities, publicity, and 
social action projects. 

As a minister to students, Mr. Clay- 
ton begins his days early with office work, 
meetings, and informal chats in campus 
hangouts; often works until one or two in 
the morning writing sermons or articles. 
But he finds that long hours and public 
life are more than compensated for in the 
challenge of influencing students. 

His greatest satisfactions are marrying 
a couple who met at the Presbyterian 
Student Association, and later baptizing 
the couple’s child. This has happened a 
number of times since the war when the 
University of Missouri still had a large 
enrollment of G.I.’s. 

A star fullback when in Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wisconsin, and a graduate 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York, John Clayton be- 
came a Presbyterian pastor partly because 
of his wife’s influence and partly because 
he thought that the Presbyterian program 
of student work was superior to that of 
any other church. 

He believes no man without practical 
experience should go into the ministry. 
When he graduated from seminary, he 
worked for a year as a laborer at Eastman 
Kodak Company. Before that he worked 
on a farm, with a traveling railroad labor 
gang, as singing bellhop on Lake Michigan 
excursion boat, and a vanilla salesman. 
When people thought his nineteen-cent 
bottle of vanilla a cheap product, he upped 
the price to fifty-five cents a bottle; the 
same product then sold rapidly. 

The father of two small girls anda 
four-month-old son, he has spent most of 
his summers with his wife at camps and 
conferences. Last summer he offered his 
services as minister to two small churches 
in West Virginia and moved into an aban- 
doned farmhouse with the intention of 
writing a novel. Instead, he began work 
on the student guide to worship, Vision, 
which was published during Lent and has 
now sold about 14,000 copies. 

The project, Mr. Clayton points out, 
was also the work of the Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Association, since the students did 
the art work, photography, and helped de 
sign the guide. 

At the present time, he and the stu- 
dents are busy filming the story of the 
Columbia Presbyterian Student Associa- 
tion, entitled, “To Whom It May Con- 
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cern.” An amateur movie with an all- 
student cast, directors, script writers, pho- 
tographers and technicians, the film will 
be used to acquaint Missourians with the 
work that the PSA is doing as part of a 
drive for funds for a much-needed student 
center. 


Oklahoma Presbyterians Build 
“Dream”’ Youth Center 


Because of a Navy chaplain and a little 
girl who died of a rare illness, Presbyte- 
rian young people in Enid, Oklahoma, this 
summer are enjoying one of the most 
beautiful and complete youth centers in 
America. 

The chaplain was the Reverend Horace 
C. Casey, who after the war came to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Enid, Okla- 
homa, because of the church’s interest in 
young people. The little girl was Bettylu 
Dillingham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom G. Dillingham, both active members 
in the church. Bettylu had died of a rare 
illness at the age of twelve, and in her 
memory, her parents gave several thousand 
dollars to start a fund for the Memorial 
Youth Center of the Enid Church. 

When plans were made to erect the 
youth center. it was decided to build a 
structure that would be in use seven days 
a week, every day in the year, and which 
would have facilities for worship, educa- 
tion, dramatics, and recreation. 

The main room of the Center provides 
seating capacity for 500 people to worship 
or see motion pictures. The main floor can 
quickly be converted into a game room 
for basketball and shuffle board. 

The snack room is finished in knotty 
pine and has been decorated by young 
people under the supervision of artists and 
interior decorators who are members of 
the church. Adjoining the snack room is 
the Boy Scout room. 

In the basement are two large rooms. 


One is for the men’s Bible c!ass, on Sun- 
days, with equipment to provide coffee and 
doughnuts for the men on Sunday morn- 
ings, and for youth use as a ping-pong 
room during the week. The other base- 
ment room is for the college-age group, 
with fireplace, radio-phonograph, ping- 
pong tables, worship center, and meeting 
facilities. 

The building activities are under the 
supervision of a youth board of directors. 
Adults participate only as advisers. 

The building is open for recreation each 
afternoon of the week, all day Saturday, 
and Friday and Saturday nights. 


Old Shoe Hunt 


Sweeps Southwest Town 


Tyo thousand needy people will wear 
shoes this winter, because of a group of 
Oklahoma young people who went on an 
old-shoe hunt that captured the imagina- 
tion of an entire town. 

This spring Dr. Glenn C. McGee, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, read his Westminster 
Fellowship a story prepared by Church 
World Service about a German boy who 
lost his life because he went barefoot to an 
oratorical contest held in the dead of win- 
ter. The story struck home, for three of 
the Westminster Fellowship members had 
just the previous week been finalists in an 
oratorical contest held in Ardmore. 

The voung people set out to find 1,000 
pairs of old shoes. No one thought that 
many could be obtained, but the idea 
spread quickly. 

The story of world need was broad- 
cast over the local radio station; the story 
of the German boy went over the public 
address system at the high school, and a 
number of stories were written for the 
local newspaper, the Ardmoreite. Contain- 
ers were placed in front of the leading de- 
partment stores, and shoe stores offered 











Enid youngsters enjoy cool drinks in the modern snack 
room in the First Presbyterian Church’s new Youth Center. 
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reduced prices on new shoes to all who 
brought their old shoes for world relief. 

The Junior High Westminster Fellow- 
ship had a scavenger hunt one Saturday 
evening and spent the entire evening look- 
ing for old shoes. Danny McGee, the 
four-year-old son of the minister, went 
about his neighborhood with a wagon and 
collected more than fifty pairs. 

The young people would meet after 
school to pick up shoes from the various 
shoe containers downtown. Others would 
go after shoes at addresses that had been 
telephoned to the church office. 

At the end of the second week these 
young people had not only found the 1,000 
pairs of shoes they originally had set out 
to get but had actually tied together and 
packaged more than 2,200 pairs of shoes 
and boots. 

Most of the shoes were in good condi- 
tion. At least 200 pairs had never been 
worn and not more than 25 per cent 
needed repairs before they could be used. 

One family turned in twenty-five pairs 
of baby shoes. The press played up this 
story with the headline “These shoes will 
never be Gold Plated.” Another headline 
announced, “All God’s Children Don’t 
Have Shoes, but some of them will, thanks 
to the Westminster Fellowship.”” The news- 
papers in Oklahoma City and Dallas car- 
ried stories about the project, and shoes 
began to arrive by mail and express from 
cities throughout the state. 

One pair of expensive shoes that had 
never been worn was turned in bearing the 
label of a store that had discontinued busi- 
ness more than twenty years previously. 

The young people designated their Sac- 
rificial Offering taken during Lent to 
finance the project. It cost them $67.71 
to send the shoes to the Church World 
Service Center at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. 

By strange coincidence their Lenten 
Offering was $67.25. 











The Rev. Horace Casey presents the keys to the Memorial 
Youth Center to representatives of the three youth groups. 
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Presbyterian Life Educational Directory RADIO 
ALMA COLLEGE HANOVER COLLEGE A bly Acti 
Academically superior. Positively Christian. Hanover, Indiana ssembDly ctions 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- ° DOUBLING of the radio — 
cnces ond, masie, leading to A.B., B.S., and Among many unusually good offerings, a a ; jhe 1 Pagid se 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” we offer a safe, comfortable college home a“ y a . . eneral Assembly, meeting at — 
Dale D. Welch. President for men in our new men’s residence hall Buffalo, indicated that the Church, in the 
ALMA, MICHIGAN now being completed. words of Dr. Louis Evans, “is trying to 
capture more of the airwaves for God.” 
CARROLL COLLEGE HURON COLLEGE All of the increased appropriation will Ses 
+ thet . ; : Huron, South Dakota be used for the production of new radio ( 
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Wheit-do you Think? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Segregated Vacations? 

Question: “Should our family go to a 
summer resort that is restricted to Chris- 
tians only?” —EILEEN W. 

Reply: The policy of having a Gentile 
clientele only—and this I take it is your 
question—develops because Gentiles want 
it that way. When you speak to an owner 
or manager of a hotel about this, he usual- 
ly says, “We would. lose our business and 
go into bankruptcy if we permitted non- 
Gentiles to come. This is the way our 
paying guests want us to manage our sum- 
mer resort, and our profits depend on 
pleasing them.” 

We are often tempted to blame the 
owner and the manager of such a place 
when all the time, to a large degree, we 
the traveling and vacationing public are to 
blame. If we do nothing about it, change 
for the better will be slow to come or will 
not come at all. 

Why not write a warm and gentle letter 
to this summer resort telling your reasons 
for not being able to go there this year? 
This will add another letter to the hotel’s 
file of letters of those who believe that 
segregation and discrimination are against 
the best interests of our country and are 
not in keeping with vital Christian con- 
viction. 


Our Athletic System 
Question: “I have been offered a col- 
lege scholarship because I am a good foot- 
ball and baseball player. I don’t think I 
am justified in accepting it when so many 
others who are more intelligent and better 
equipped for college than I are receiving 
no financial aid. What do you think?” 
—Jack T. 


Reply: In practicing and playing foot- 
ball and baseball for your college, you 
will be giving up your afternoons and Sat- 
urdays—periods when you could otherwise 
be earning money to put you through 
college 

Through the years many colleges have 
recognized that it would hardly be fair to 
young men to demand most of their free 
time for college service and then make no 
Provision for the financial thev 
Sustained, especially since the activity of 
those men brought publicity and some- 
times fame to the college and, in some 
cases, large financial returns. 

It is the large income which colleges 
derive from football which has brought 


losses 
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with it many problems and sometimes sor- 
did solutions. The money in some places 
has become more important than manhood 
and fair play, more important sometimes 
than even an education. 

Your negative reaction to an ath- 
letic service scholarship is probably in part 
a result of the abuses of the system. And 
the system today needs some radical 
changes. 


When men go to college not to learn 
but to earn a profitable living, when the 
coach is paid more than the president, 
when the stadium rather than the chapel 
and the library is the center of interest, 
then, surely, there is something wrong in 
our athletic system. 

Too often the brilliant athletes who 
have gone through college on the strength 
of their muscles and timing go out into 
life sadly unprepared. While their press 
clippings are turning yellow, they are turn- 
ing sour. They find that sport page fame 
is a poor substitute for a good college 
education. 

If your service scholarship is in a col- 
lege where athletics do not rule the college, 
where they are kept in firm perspective, 
and where your primary activity will be in 
getting an education, then I think you will 
be justified in accepting it. 








when you use 


., CATHEDRAL FILMS 





@ SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO USE 


THE FILM MORE EFFICIENTLY 


@ RELATED PROJECTS 
@ DISCUSSION TOPICS 
@ MATERIAL FOR FILM QUIZ 


Guides are 10¢ each, $2.10 for complete set in portfolio 


Get them through your church supply house, 
local film library, or write to 


+ 
athedral-Films A atv, Hour 
1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 


« * EARLY DELIVERY - - 
CATALOGUE 


WRITE FOR 
J.P REDINGTON &CO. 

















Your Church and You 
An Open Forum 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 





















GNED AND MANUFACTURED 


excusiwny BY PEpEesTal TYPE 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
64 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


















Honeymoon-For You Alone 


Your first home a cottage all your own, automatic- 
ally heated with bath. Perfect seclusion, or the 
congenial company of other newlyweds, exclusively. 
Old time meals at our mountain guest house (break- 
fast until 11:00). Mention dates if you wish our 
“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other folders. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
BOX P91, SWIFTWATER, PENNA, 





tee FOLDING CHZIRS 


\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
IN STEEL OR WOOD 


val 


\,. P.REDINGTON & CO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


PENNA 





DEPT R.7 SCRANTON 2 


WANTED!!! 


Women’s Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It’s Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 
phabeenes MAIL TODAY.......... 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO. 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA. P.L. 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of your 
TEA and other MERCHANDISE together 
with full details about selling for Organi- 
zation Profit. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

cITy 
ORGANIZATION 
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Minister Is the Spearhead 


Y OBSERVATION is that there are at 

least two basic weaknesses in our 
pastors and our churches in these danger- 
ous days of the worlds history: 

(a) Lack of deep spirituality. 

(b) Lack of sensible, business like or- 

ganization. 

Both of these stem from failures in the 
training of our ministers. For, after all, the 
minister is the spearhead of church activ- 
ity. He should be a leader to mold the 
lives of his congregation and not a fol- 
lower to be molded by the worldliness of 
his members. 

Lack of spirituality is due to failure to 
give Bible study its proper place in the 
life of both the minister and the member- 
ship. This I regard as fundamental. Few 
of our ministers are reasonably able ex- 
positors of the Word. We are getting 
topical sermons with literary illustrations 
and not expositions of the Word with illus- 
trations taken from the Word. 

There is plenty of talent in our mem- 
bership that is simply going to waste for 
lack of organization. No business could 
succeed that so disregarded its resources 
And busy business men and women will 
give time and energy to worthwhile pro- 
grams of activity if given opportunity 
under reasonably good leadership. 

—AN ELDER 


Lag in Technique 


, P< OLD APPROACH to raising money in 
the Church has been “Get the man’s 
heart right, and the finances will take care 
of themselves.” This is escapism, and the 
results prove it. It is high-time we realize 
that finances will not take care of them- 
selves. Now is also the time for us to see 
that there is no separation between a 
man’s spiritual life and his charitable giv- 
ing. The two are one. 

Churches and conferences have been 
filled with talks about “dedication” and 
“devotion.”” The idea seems to be to cast 
a mystic spell over a man and he will open 
up his pocket-book. Letters by the thou- 
sands go out speaking of “stewardship” 
and of “giving as God hath prospered us,” 
and still the pledge card comes back with 
the same as the year before. 

Inspiration, dedication, and willingness 
to give have run far ahead of our system 
and planning. The lag is in techniques, 
not in devotion. 

One wonders if God created common 


sense and sound business principles only to 
have them cast aside whenever the Every 
Member Canvass starts. To let the Can- 
vass Committee have one evening with a 
person trained in raising money would be 
better in many cases than all the sermons 
and literature and talks on “stewardship” 
that will be made this year. 

In 1948 our particular church doubled 
its giving because we learned and em- 
ployed sound principles. On the basis of 
this experience four of our men acted as 
consultants in directing the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass in four of the churches of our 
presbytery. Excellent reports have come 
in. We intend to enlarge this outreach of 
our church and to encourage others to fol- 
low the same program, And the most won- 
derful thing of all is the spiritual growth 
which our whole congregation has experi- 
enced as a result of the canvass and our 
increased giving. —ROocER ENLOE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


The Way of Christ 


jpeg IS A SOUL-HUNGER deep within 
each one of us. Often it is inarticulate. 
People know they are fearful and defeated. 
It never occurs to them, though, that 
Christ has the answer to every need, be- 
cause we church members (and often min- 
isters) have not put the emphasis there. 
Our churches are a bee-hive of pleasant 
organizations. But we members do not 
show our friends that an all-out commit- 
ment to Christ has made a difference—a 
big difference—in our lives. And so the 
church seeks to cover up the lack of spirit- 
ual power by multiplying groups and or- 
ganizations within itself. 

Then, too, the way of Christ would 
probably mean some drastic surgery in our 
churches. If we let the Spirit direct, don’t 
you imagine that Some people’s pet or- 
ganizations would be eliminated? At least, 
we can be certain that their emphasis 
would be changed. I am sure that Jesus is 
not interested in “making the wheels go 
round.” Yet from personal experience I 
know that is where church workers spend 
most of their time. Jesus and his disci- 
ples spent their days doing two things: 
living the Kingdom of God, and directly 
ministering to men’s minds, souls, and 
bodies. For a church to repent so truly 
that it is willing to make a complete 
right-about-face is hard, really hard. 

—Harriet Rass 
South Pasadena, Californie 
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Leila started to take off a yellow clothespin, but Larry said, ““Why don’t we get some of the work done first?” 


_— WOULD BE OVER in two more 
weeks. The memory of last year’s va- 
cation at the shore kept the twins so ex- 
cited that Mrs. West thought she couldn’t 
possibly tell them again how many school 
days were left. 

One morning the twins came down to 
breakfast and found twelve painted 
clothespins strung across the kitchen. 

“Is it wash day, Mother?” asked Larry. 

“Why are you washing in the kitchen?” 
asked Leila. 

“Who painted the clothespins all those 
colors?” asked Larry. 

Mother just shook her head and said, 
“Eat your breakfast, then come into the 
living room and I'll tell you all about it.” 

As the twins hurriedly ate their cereal 
they tried to guess what the clothespins 
were for, but neither one of them came 
even a little close. 


Mis. WEsTtT THEN SAID, “There are 
twelve clothespins on the line—one for 
each day we have left before vacation be- 
gins. Every morning we'll take one clothes- 
pin off the line, and then count how many 
clothespins are left, and... .” 

“And that will be how many days we'll 
have to wait,” finished Larry happily. 

“May I take one off now?” asked Leila 
excitedly as she ran toward the line. 

“Yes,” answered Mother, “but each 
Clothespin means something special. The 
four red ones are for the days we must do 
something around the house that needs to 
be done before we leave. The four green 
Ones are for the days we must get our 


By DOROTHY W. ANDREWS 


clothes in order to be packed. And the 
four yellow ones are for the days we'll 
just spend in reading stories about the 
shore, the states we shall travel through, 
and anything else you want to know about 
our vacation.” 

The twins looked at one another. This 
was fun! 

Leila started to take off a yellow one 
because they sounded like the most fun, 
but Larry said, “Leila, why don’t we get 
some of the work done first?” 


Suz WASN’T SURE that was a good idea at 
first, but finally decided on a green one. 
“Now, what shall we do?” she asked her 
mother. 

“That’s up to you,” Mother replied. 
“But I'd suggest after school today that 
you get out your suitcases first of all, and 
put them in a corner of your room. Then 
as you decide what you want to take with 
vou, begin to pack.” 

The twins had a wonderful time choos- 
ing their color when it was their turn. 
When Larry took a red one, they decided 
to spend an hour weeding the flower gar- 
den so that the flowers would still be grow- 
ing when they came back. The day Leila 
chose a green clothespin, they helped 
Mother decide which play clothes had to 
be lengthened because the twins had grown 
two inches since last summer. 


A PAGE FOR CHILDREN 


But when the yellow ones were chosen— 
oh, what fun! They curled up on Daddy’s 
lap at night while he showed them on a 
large map the blue of the ocean where they 
would swim and the large highway they 
would travel. Or they listened to Mother 
as she read them poems about the sandy 
shore, the sea gulls, and the roar of the 
waves against the rocks. 


Axp Now—it didn’t seem possible that 
there was only one clothespin left. Their 
clothes were ready, their suitcases packed, 
the vegetable garden was planted, and 
Timmy, the dog, had been taken to the 
kennel. In the morning they would really 
and truly be on their way. 

Daddy chuckled as Leila came up to 
him that evening with the last clothespin 
clutched in her hand. 

“Well, what will it be tonight?” he 
asked as he caught sight of the yellow one. 

The twins thought a minute, and then 
Larry said, “Let’s stretch the clothespins 
out on the floor, think about the fun we’ve 
had with them, and then put them away 
for next year.” 


Axo AS THE TWINS picked up the four 
red clothespins, the four green clothespins, 
and the four yellow clothespins and 
dropped them into a little special box, 
they remembered the work they had done, 
the fun and excitement they had every 
morning choosing, but best of all—the 
wonderful mother they had that thought 
up special things like colored clothespins 
to make the days pass so quickly. 








A message from your 


WESTMINSTER 


Om em 4 


STORES 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the u.S.A 


Recording Equipment... 


- +. aids MINISTERS, TEACHERS, and PUPILS 


Here are two recorders that have great 
possibilities for the many-sided field of 
religious education. 


® Ministers can record their sermons for 
analysis before delivery 


® Teacherscanrecord important broad- 
casts for play-back to Church School 
classes and discussion groups 


® Choir directors can use them to teach 
intricate harmonies—and to help their 
choirs improve their tone quality 


ELECTRONIC 
MEMORY WIRE RECORDER 


Model 180. Recordings of profes- 
sional quality can be made on this in- 
strument, which comes complete with 
microphone, carrying case, and three 
spools of pretested wire—two for a 
quarter hour and one for a half hour. 
Switches enable the operator to re- 
wind the wire, play back the record- 
ing, and erase it. The instrument can be 
used wherever AC current is available. 


Size: 17%" xllR" x7" 
Weight: 27 pounds 
Price: $149.50 


® Leaders of dramatic groups will find 
them useful for recording and play- 
ing-back rehearsals of plays and 
pageants 

® Shut-ins can have the pleasure of 
hearing recorded services and pro- 
grams 


The imaginative Church worker will find 
many other uses for these ingenious, 
efficient recorders, both of which are 
simple to operate and provide good 
tone reproduction. 


MAGNETIC TAPE 
RECORDIO 


Model 8UI2. This provides a full half 
hour of continuous recording on one 
tape, recorded from microphone, radio 
or telephone. The tape, which can be 
easily spliced with cellulose tape for 
editing purposes, can be erased and 
re-used many times. Covered with an 
attractive, airplane-type carrying case, 
the Recordio comes complete with crys- 
tal microphone and a spare tape reel. 


Size: 15”x 15" x6%" 


Weight: 25 pounds 
Price: $229.50 


Visit your Westminster Book Store for a demonstration 
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Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





